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Tue Tupercutosis Orper, 1914. 
This new Order was published in The London 


‘Gazette of last week, and came into force on Wed- 


nesday. Notices given under the Order of 1913 
are to have effect under this Order, and slaughters 
before the commencement of this Order shall be 
compensated under the old one, but in all other 
respects the Order of 1913 is now revoked. The 
Board of Agriculture have also issued an important 
circular letter to local authorities, explaining and 
summarising the provisions of the Order. The 
Order itself may be obtained from Messrs. Wyman 
and Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C., or through the agents 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. In many respects the 
Order simply repeats that of 1913, but some impor- 
tant modifications have been introduced. The chief 
alterations are :— The definition of notifiable disease 
has been extended to include “ any bovine animal 
which is suffering from a chronic cough and show- 
ing definite clinical signs of tuberculosis.’’ This is 
a good move, and will enable inspectors to deal 
with many dangerous animals which the 1913 


‘Order did not touch. But it is by no means so 


certain that the Board have done well with regard 
to cases of “emaciation.” The old definition of 
“tuberculosis with emaciation was not satisfac- 
tory—it left the degree of emaciation necessary for 
condemnation to be determined by the individual 
judgment. The present Order alters the definition 
to “tuberculous emaciation,’ and the precise 
meaning of this is explained in the Board’s circular. 
Here we are told that * not only must the animal 
be emaciated to a pathological degree as distinct 
from being in poor condition, but the emaciation 
must be due to tuberculosis.” 

The first of these conditions remains as difficult 
to determine as it was under the 1913 Order; and 
robably the second Oey prove more difficult still. 
her conditions, capable of inducing considerable 
emaciation, may co-exist with tuberculosis ; and, in 
the actual or possible presence of these, it is not 
easy to see what the inspector is todo. The result 
will be that, in some cases at least, a most danger- 
ous animal will be allowed to live longer than need 
be. This clause seems to be the most unsatisfactory 
one in he Order. The Board may have some good 
reason for their ruling ; but, on the face of it, it 
appears that the inspeétors’ diagnostic difficulties 
are increased, and the*elimination of tuberculosis 

impeded. 
he definitién wf notifiable udder disease is un- 


tuberculous lesions have altered very little. The 
amounts payable a8 compensation remain practic- 
ally unchanged ; but an important reform has been 
made in the principle of valuation. The complex 
double scale valuation of the old Order is swept 
away; and in its stead one valuation is to be made, 
which is to be “the sum the animal would be 
worth in the open market in its actual condition, 
and not the sum it would be worth if it were free 
from disease or suspicious symptoms.” This is a 
great improvement. 

The slight alteration in the clause dealing with 
the slaughter of diseased animals will enable 
slaughtering to be carried out with the minimum 
of delay. When the salvage received by the local 
authority exceeds the compensation paid to the 
owner, the surplus, after deducting expenses, shall 
also be paid over to the owner—a wise and just. 
provision. 

There are a number of minor changes in the 
Order—most of these clearly improvements. A 
veterinary practitioner need no longer report indur- 
ation or other chronic disease of the udder, unless 
he is of opinion that the condition is tuberculous. 
Information as to notification need no longer be 


‘sent to the sanitary authority; and a copy of the 


veterinary inspector’s report need only be sent to- 
the sanitary authority if the animal is found 
tuberculous. The restrictions as to use of milk of 
a suspected cow cease to apply after three clear 
days from the veterinary inspector’s examination, 
and come into force again when notice of intended 
slaughter is served. Apparently this automatic 
arrangement is to save the trouble of sending 
release notices; and the two other alterations just. 
mentioned will also save much unnecessary labour. 
The article regarding suspected animals in 
markets, fairs and sales, has uncergone some alter- 
ation, the most important, is to permit the animal 
(at the option of the owner or attendant) to be 
moved from the market to a slaughter-house for 
slaughter. 
ith one exception, we think that the new Order 
will prove simpler and more effective than the old. 
But, in some districts at least, it would be advis- 
able for veterinary inspectors to obtain copies of 
the Board's circular, which contains much general 
instruction regarding inspection. We emphasise 
this, because the circular distinctly states that some 
local authorities, when the 1913 Order was issued, 
did not properly instruct their veterinary inspectors ; 
and we suppose that a few may not do so now. 
Lastly, we note with pleasure, that the State will 
now bear an inereased share of the cost of compens- 


altered; and those of “advanced” post-mortem 


ation. 
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TOXIC RESULTS FROM THE MINIMUM 
MEDICINAL. DOSE. 


At one time I* was of the opinion that the use of 
alkaloids of drugs in the form of tabloids and given 
hypodermically was a very convenient method of 
obtaining quick results and was without danger. 
Twice recently, however, I have had startling 
results. 

Case I. A horse with acutelaminitis refused to 
take a draught of oil, fought and became dangerous 
to himself and us in the box with him when balling 
was attempted. I therefore dissolved a one grain 
tabloid of Eserine sulph. in 10 c.c. of water. A 
5 6.0. was used, and injection was given 
Antrajugularly. When half only had been given, 
-and i turned to fill the syringe with the other half, 
this eyes rolled back, his neck arched, and he dropped 
‘to the ground as if shot through the brain. In a 
few seconds he was up again staggering. We sup- 
ported him, and in about twenty minutes the danger 
was over. During this period he trembled violéntly, 
sweated profusely, breathing was greatly acceler- 
ated, gasping, sobbing breath, pulse about doubled. 
A little peristalsis could be heard, but no evacua- 
tions occurred. What would have happened had I 
dissolved the pellet in 5 ¢.c. of water and given it 
all, at once? I reckon pure luck saved that 
horse’s life. 

Case II. A friend asked me to look at a cow 
which had received Calomel 3i. and salts lb. ij., and 
the bowels were stili in abeyance, Auscultation 
revealed very little peristaltic action, back raking 
brought out a few hard dung pellets. I thereupon 
dissolved a one grain tabloid each of Eserine sulph,, 
Strychnine sulph., and Pilocarpine, and gave hypo- 
dermically. In about five minutes time she was in 
convulsions, and soon expired. My friend did not 
say much, but seemed to do a lot of thinking, and 
I expect next time will doctor his cows himself. 

Is it unsafe, can anyone tell me who has had 
experience, to combine eserine with strychnine in 
the minimum medicinal dose? I might have 
expected excitement in a horse, but anticipated only 
good results in the case of a cow. It is the first 
time I have combined them, and it will be the last. 
And, again, I shall only use either of these drugs in 
urgent cases in future. Eserine I have used for 
years, and this is the first fright it has given me. 

On page 420 of Winslow's Materia Medica he 
‘says: ‘“ Eserine has been used in strychnine poison- 
ing, brit is inferior to chloral, bromides, and anes- 
thetizs, and while it is antagonistic to a certain 
extent, and alters the character of strychnine con- 
vulsions, yet animals die more quickly when 
poisoned by both strychnine and eserine than by 
strychnine alone.” The latter half of the sentence 
seems to contradict the first. What did the cow 
die from, the eserine, the strychnine, or the combi- 
nation? Itappears to me that one grain of strych- 
nine hypodermically cannot be given without. a 
percentage of risk to the patient. 

Govt. Vety: Surge Lydenburg. 
June 2nd: 


THE OPERATION FOR SCIRRHOUS CORD 
By W. R. Davis, m.R.c.v.s., Enfield. 


Having had occasion recently to remove a very 
large scirrhous cord from a six year old cart geld- 
ing, I adopted a plan that I have previously acted 
on with good results, a note of which may perhaps 
interest some of your readers. I have found that 
when the tumour is entirely isolated from its 
adhesions before cutting the cord, the process of 
isolation is attended with an abundant hemorrhage 
which is always troublesome and sometimes not 
easy to control, besides weakening the patient and 
prolonging the operation. To avoid this, I dissect 
away the adhesions of a part of the sides of the 
tumour so as to allow my fingers to get round the 
cord and get the chain of an ecraseur round it, then, 
after the cord is divided, I proceed to cut away the 
anterior and posterior portions of the adhesions 
with the ecraseur. 

In the case referred to, after casting and chloro- 
forming the patient, he was put on his back, with 
the legs well spread with a back rope. An incision 
the whole length of the tumour having been made, 
the skin was dissected for some distance all round 
the tumour, a curved seton needle and coarse tape 
was put through the tumour to help in drawing it 
out, and the dissection continued. The bleeding 
became abundant, and in spite of twisting vessels 
and hanging forceps, continued to trouble me and 
hinder the operation. I now confined the dissec- 
tion to portions of the sides of the tumour about an 
inch and a half long, by favour of which I at length 
got the chain of the ecraseur well up on cord and 
soon had it divided. The tissue is much looser and 
less vascular in the upper parts of the tumuur and 
could be broken down to some extent with the fin- 
gers, so that I was soon able to get the chain round 
the anterior attachment of the tumour and divide 
them, and then treat the posterior attachments in 
the same way, and remove the scirrhous mass. 

Into the cavity, which was partly filled with 
blood and clots, was poured a pint of solution of 
perchloride of mercury 1:500, and deep tape 
sutures were used to unite the lips of the wound. 

Next day the stitches were removed, the cavity 
emptied of clots and syringed out with perchloride 
solution ; this was continued daily for a week. 
There was very little swelling and not much stiff- 
ness, and the patient never lost a meal and wasout 
at grass in ten days. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


The Organising Committee are most anxious to have 
the help at the Congress of as many members as _possi- 
ble who can speak French or German, or both. Mem 
bers knowing these ianguages, and intending to be 
present at the Congress, are requested to be good enough 
to send in their names to the Hon. Secretary, at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 


‘ 
Ge © vee \ 
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TREATMENT OF FouLicuLaR MANGE IN THE Doa. 
By Prof. Gr. I. Stavu, Chef de travaux, 
Veterinary School, Bucurest. 

The anti-parasitic properties of phenic acid are 
unquestionable. I have once more tried to make 
use of it, and to correct its irritant and coagulat- 
ing by combining it with camphor, which 
is an anti-parasitic. I prep an oint- 
ment of — 


Phenol 1 gramme. 
Refined camphor 2 = 
White vaseline 6 


This I have applied in the following manner. The 
animal is shaved, even when the disease is localised 
to ensure that no undiscovered centres of disease 

treatment. A fourth part of the skin sur- 
face is well rubbed with the ointment on succeed- 
ing days. Four days later the dog is given a bath 
of 2 per cent. Sulphate of potass. Then the opera- 
tions are repeated until the whole body has received 
three dressings if a light case, or four if a severe 
case. If there are pustules, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all the pus should be extracted before the 
dressing is applied. 

I have had cases cured in which I had dressed a 
third of the skin surface daily, but some susceptible 
animals showed toxic symptoms. In cases where 
it was not convenient to use baths, I have obtained 
as good results with the dressings only. 

I have treated 24 dogs, of the ages o/ 8 months 
to 2 years—bulldogs, braques, ratters, fox terriers, 
pointers. In all cases the infection was diagnosed 
microscopically. Of these, in 16 the lesions were 


* squamous—4 localised, 12 generalised. In 6 they 


were pustulo-squamous ; and; in 2 papular—one in 
the upper lip, the other generalised. 

In one case, a bulldog, badly infected and in 
low condition, no parasites were found after the 22nd 
day, but the animal died 12 days later from pneu- 
monia and hemorrhagic enteritis following dis- 


temper. 

The other dogs treated stood the treatment well, 
they gained weight, the skin regained suppleness, 
the hair commenced to grow, and after from 9 to 16 
days the parasites disappeared. Cases which I have 
treated have remained free of the disease for four 
months. 

That camphor plays an important part in this 
treatment is undoubted, for 1 have succeeded in 
curing sarcoptic and demodectic in the dog, though 
longer treatment was necessary than when phenol 
was added. 

The dressing of camphorated phenol is superior 
to the phenol dressing, in that it does not entail 
any modification of the skin, thus allowing the 
medicament to penetrate the galleries —Arhiva 
Veterinara. 

W. H. B. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(NatronaL V.M.A.—Scorrish Branca.) 


A meeting was held in the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
Coll Clyde Street, Edinbu: on te , June 20. 
The Chair was taken by Prof. Gofton. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the annual 
meeting held on February 7, 1914, which were approved. 

ng for absence were intimated from Messrs, 
Wallace, Anderson, Carmichael, Archibald Baird, and 
the President, Mr. John Riddoch, who was attending 
the burial of a near relation. 

Enquiry before the Local Government Board. The 
CHAIRMAN said that in connection with the minutes he 
had to report that Mr. John Riddoch was appointed to 
represent the Society at the enquiry before the Local 
Government Board. This subject been remitted 
from last meeting to the Council, and they had acted 
accordingly. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The Secretary read a letter in connection with the 
10th International Veterinary Congress to be held in Lon- 
don from August 3rd to 8th, and mentioned that he had 
a list of the subjects which would be discussed. Sir 
Stewart Stockman, Hon. Sec. of the Organising Com- 
mittee, asked the Society te appoint one of their mem- 
bers as representative at that Congress. 

The CuarrMan said the Council had discussed this 
letter and considered it desirable that a delegate should 
be appointed to represent the Society at the Congress. 
The appointment of a delegate committed the Society 
to a delegate’s fee of 20/- or 21/-. The question of ex- 
penses was one which the Society could not in its 
present financial position consider, but they wane find 
a member who was attending, at any rate, or willing to 
go on his own account to An gay the Society. That 
suggestion was put for by the Council for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Peppre moved that Mr. Inglis, Forfar, be asked 
to represent the Society. ’ 

Mr. Storie seconded, and the motion was agreed to. 


Vicrorta VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 


The Secrerary read a letter from the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund asking a donation to the 
funds. For some years they given £1, and the 
Council recommended that the contribution be repeated 
this year. The object was sufficiently deserving to lead 
them to agree with the recommendation of the cil. 


Agreed). 
Sca.e or FEEs. 


The CuarrMan said a scale of fees had been sent 
to the Society by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association for charges for examinations in connection 
with insurance. The Council had agreed to submit this 
scale to the Society in the hope that they would give 
a unanimous em of opinion in its favour or sug- 
gestions for modification. It was s ted that a copy 
of the scale of fees should be P in the hands of 
each member, and that steps should be taken to obtain 
an expression of opinion from each individual member 
in favour er otherwise of the scale of fees. It was im- 
possible to consider the subject at this meeting. He 
moved that the scale of fees be remitted to the Secretary 
to transmit a copy to each member of the Society, 
together with a covering note asking definitely for a 
reply approving or otherwise of the suggested scheme. 

Dr. DLEY seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to, 
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ADMISSION OF PRESS To MEETINGS. 


Mr. Strorre moved that the Public Press should be 
invited to attend meetings of the Society when it was 
considered advisable oy the Council This subject, he 
said, had been before the Council to-day. The motion 
was differently worded from what he intended to sub- 
mit, but it was practically to by the Council 
that the Press should be invited when deemed ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Hannay seconded, and thought it would be 
better for the profession generally to let the public 
know what was going on. 

Mr. Peppre asked what was the opinion of the 
Council on the motion. 

The CHarrMaN said the opinion was fairly well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Storie in the words “ when desirable,” 
that the Public Press should be invited to attend meet- 
ings when considered advisable by the Council. The 
Council felt there were occasions when it was desirable 
and occasions when it was not desirable. The feeling 
was that it might be left to the Council to use their dis- 
cretion in regard to inviting the Press.—The motion 
was then adopted. 

Nomination.—Mr. JoHN TAYLOR was nominated a 
member of the Society by Dr. Bradley, seconded by 
Mr. Peddie. 

The CuarrMAN said that Dr. A. _— Mitchell, 
CH.M., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., had kindly consen to give a 
paper, which he was sure would be found interesting, 
on Tuberculous Milk in Edinburgh, and its relation to 
surgical tuberculosis in children. He felt quite sure in 
view of what had appeared in the Medical and Public 
Press within the last few months that Dr. Mitchell 
required no introduction to residents in Edinburgh or 
within a good many miles of the city. He had much 
pleasure in calling upon Dr. Mitchell to give his paper. 

Dr. Mitchell’s paper was profusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. 


TUBERCULOUS MILK IN EDINBURGH: ITS 
RELATION TO SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS 
IN CHILDREN. 


By A. Parup MITCHELL, CH.M., M.D., F.R.C.s., Ernest Hart 
emorial Scholar, formerly McCunn Scholar in Surgery 
and British Medical Research Scholar. 


The number of diseases known to be conveyed by 
milk is considerable, amongst the more important being 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, and Diph- 
theria. The purity ef the milk supply is, therefore, a 
matter of paramount importance. It is, however, be- 

ond my province to consider the question in its entirety. 
he subject which I have selected is, 1 feel, not only 
interesting in itself, but of special significance in view 
of impending legislation. 


Suppty or 


A short statement of the manner in which the milk 
supply of Edinburgh is supervised will make clear the 
urgent need for reform. 

As in all large towns, Edinburgh derives its supply 
of milk from two sources—dairy byres within the city 
boundary, and milk imported from country byres. The 
latter is much the more important because, at the 
present time, almost two-thirds of the tota] amount of 
milk consumed daily in the city is derived from 
country byres and is conveyed to town by road or 
rail. ughly speaking, the quantity of milk reach- 
ing Edinburgh daily from the country is about 10,000 
gallons, as against 6,000 gallons supplied from the 
city byres. 

City Byres. Tnapeotion of the byres and cows in 
Edinburgh under the Public Health Department was 
first instituted in 1900. 

In Table I. compiled from the Medical Officer’s 
Annual Reperts 1900-1913, the results of the adminis- 
ration are summarised. 

It will be observed that much attention has been 
given to the establishment of better ventilated and more 
sanitary byres in Edinburgh. In 1901 there were 140 
byres with 3,366 cows. Since then there has been a 
steady decrease both in the number of byres and in the 
cow population of the city. There are now about 70 
byres with fully 2000 cows. This diminution can be 
accounted for in several ways—(1) the closing annually 
of several of the most insanitary byres, (2) the reduced 

rice obtained at cattle markets for fat cows resulting 

rom the import of frozen meat into this country, (3) the 
gradual transference of the town dairy trade to the 
country, where the dairy farmer can aa more cows at 
a smaller cost per cow than is possible for the city 
dairyman. 


TaBLE I. Tuberculosis amongst Edinburgh Dairy Cows, 1900-1913. 


1900 124 _ 3000 — _ 25 Tuberculosis of udder, 11. 
1901 140 5 3366 1863 23 14, 
1902 127 15 3097 1601 _ 16 Udder, 5; lungs, 4. 
1903 115 4 3072 2021 o- 35 Lungs, 24 ; udder, 5; clinical 5. 
1904 «15 3 2974 1866 — 39 Lungs, 27 ; udder, 5; clinical 7. 
1905 111 7 2942 2113 — 37 Lungs, 23 ; udder, 9 ; clinical 5. 
1906 108 4 2944 2211 _ 31 Lungs, 20; udder, 5; clinical 5; 
uterus, 1. 
1907 99 9 2765 2070 10 29 Lungs, 19; udder, 9; clinical 1. 
1908 97 2 2793 1912 10 28 Lungs, 14 ; udder, 3; clinical 11. 
1909 96 1 2831 1531 22 36 Lungs, 23 ; udder, 14. 
1910 90 6 2708 1439 30 36 Lungs, 9 ; udder, 20 ; clinical 7. 
1911 81 9 2446 1158 20 27 Lungs, 16; udder, 6 ; clinical 5- 
1912 76 5 2318 1126 20 23 Lungs, 9 ; udder, 10 ; clinical 3. 
1913 64 6 2195 946 40 25 Lungs, 14 ; udder, 11. 
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In spite of the closing of so many byres during the 
last 13 years the number of tuberculous cows removed 
annually from the city byres remains practically the 
same, which would point to very little benefit other 
than perhaps a supply of cleaner milk having followed 
from improved animal sanitation. These observations 
are identical with those made by Prof. Delépine in the 
Manchester district. 

Of three veterinary inspectors attached to the Public 
Health Pepeeseanes only one is available for supervis- 
ing the milk supply, the other two being engaged at 
Gorgie abattoir. at one veterinary inspector—who 
is also a food inspector—cannot possibly carry out an 
efficient supervision of the town and country byres is 
incontestable. While it may be claimed that the city 
byres are frequently inspected, as is shown by the fact 
that during 1911, 1158 visits were paid to these country 
byres, which number 250, are markedly neglected. Dur- 
ing 1911 only 20 visits were paid to these byres. The 
inadequacy of such supervision is unquestionable. 
Further, the fact that each year the area from which the 
country supply is derived is widened justifies the call 
for a more active supervision being exercised by the 
Edinburgh authority. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis amongst Edinburgh 
dairy cows is indicated in Table 1. It is to be noted 
that the City veterinary inspector has ordered, on an 
average, the removal of 30 tuberculous cows annually 
from the city byres, and of the 30 about 10 had tuber- 
culosis of the udder. 

Country Byres. The country byres, which yield 
about two-thirds of the daily milk supply to the city, 
number 250, and are chiefly situated in the great milk- 
producing counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wig- 
town, Lanark, Linlithgow, and Midlothian. Smaller 

uantities of milk are contributed by Aberdeen, Had- 
ington, Berwick, Fife, Clackmanuan and Kincardine. 

I have already commented upon the existing inade- 

uate supervision of our supply of milk from the country. 

f country byres in Scotland there is very little veterin- 
ary inspection. 
are generally also private practitioners. It is impossi- 
ble a a private veterinary inspector to be so impartial 
as a veterinary inspector responsible to a public y- 

The visits of the sanitary inspector are few—seldom 
more than twice or three times a year. The cowsheds 
generally are found to be much inferior, from a sanitary 
point of view, to those within the city, some being in a 
most oe gana | condition. They are for the most 
part dark, ill-ventilated, and either badly drained or, in 
some cases, not drained at all. These are the byres in 
which cows are kept for years, and should a dairy 
farmer unwittingly buy a cow with early tuberculous 
disease of the udder, it will remain for a long time in an 
apparently healthy state, giving plenty of rich milk, but 
yet teeming with tubercle bacilli. The advance of the 
disease is so insidious that few such dairymen ever de- 
tect its presence until the characters of the milk are 
changed or the cow emaciated. 

Many of the cows also are neither so good, nor are 
they kept in the same cleanly condition as the city 
cows. 

The greater omy for infection of human 
beings by milk from small byres in the country have 
not , sufficiently recognised by Public Health 
Authorities. 

If, with the inadequate veterinary inspection at pre- 
sent existing in Edinburgh, we know that tuberculosis 
among dairy cows is a prevalent disease, how much 
more prevalent must it be in those small country byres 
that cannot with the present legislation be supervised at 
ali for the protection of the public against an undoubted 
source of infection. 

An important practical point to consider is the extent 
to which tuberculous cows yield tubercle bacilli in the 


The veterinary inspectors employed 


milk. Until a few years it was a commonly accept- 
ed view that tubercle bacilli were only found in milk 
when the udder was affected. As a result of the experi- 
mental work of Schroeder in America, and more recently 
that of the last British Royal Commission on Tubercu- 
losis, we now know this not to be the case. Their 
results prove that tubercle bacilli may, 
and do, gain access to milk from cows which clinically 
show no signs of udder tuberculosis, or, indeed any form 
of tuberculosis. At the same time it must be emphas- 
ised that extensive infection of milk with tubercle 
bacilli is chiefly from cows either marked “ piners” or 
those affected with udder tuberculosis. On this 
account, chief importance must still be attached to 
cows with tuberculous infection of the udder. 

The only accurate administrative method for estima- 
ting the prevalence of this condition amongst cows in 
country byres sending milk to Edinburgh is a system of 
thorough veterinary inspection, combined with the 
regular examination of samples of milk by inoculation. 
Such an investigation of milk samples is, as far as can be 
ascertained from official reports, very seldom carried 
out by the Edinburgh a. The important 
relationship of this fact to the public health was one of 
the chief reasons for my undertaking a systematic 
examination of milk sold in Edinburgh, which was 
mainly derived from country byres. 

Practically all milk imported from the country byres 
reaches the consumers through the milk shops, which 
number fully 400, whereas the great bulk of milk pro- 
duced 1n the city byres is conveyed direct by van to the 
consumers, a comparatively small quantity reaching 
them through the milk shops. Hence milk, as sold in 
nas milk shops, is largely produced in country 

yres. 


State oF Country MILK SUPPLIED TO EDINBURGH. 


Before discussing the results of my investigations, I 
—, it desirable to state briefly the technique em- 
ployed. 

Samples of mixed milk were obtained from the milk 
shops in each municipal ward, representing 406 milk 
shops. The samples ot milk were collected in the morn- 
ing in sterilised pitchers and brought immediately to 
the Royal College of Physicians Laboratory. A pint 
of milk was bought from each milk shop. After allow- 
ing the milk to sediment during the day in a sterilised 
separation funnel in the ice chamber, the sediment was 
withdrawn and centrifugalised in the evening. The 
cream and supernatant milk were then poured off, and 
the deposit (mixed with a small quantity of milk and 
cream, generally about 5 c.c.) was inoculated into two 

uinea-pigs (subcutaneously and _ intraperitoneally). 
he animals were allowed to live at least three weeks. 

The inoculation of the milk as soon as possible after 
receipt of the sample is of the greatest importance in 
reducing the number of premature deaths amongst 
inoculated guinea-pigs. 

The inoculation method is-recognised as the only 
reliable means of examining a mixed milk for the pre- 
sence of tubercle bacilli. ‘The microscopical test, on the 
other hand, is of comparatively little value for the 
examination of the-sediment from a mixed milk, but in 
the case of milk from a single cow, it is possible by 
Delépine’s special microscopic methods to detect tuber- 
cle bacilli in about 90 per cent. of the samples, which 
are proved to be infectious by inoculation. 

Of the 406 samples of mixed milk collected from the 
same number of milk shops, I found that 82 samples (20 
per cent.) contained tubercle bacilli. The lesions pro- 
duced in the guinea-pigs were quite typical. With 36 
of the 82 positive samples both experimental animals 
exhibited generalised tuberculosis. In the remainin 
46 samples, one of the two animals inoculated with eac 
milk sample developed gen tuberculosis. The 
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following table shows the prevalence of tuberculous 


milk in each municipal ward. 


Tasxe II. 
Samples of Mixed Milk collected from Edinburgh 
Milkshops, November, 1913—May, 1914. 


ber of 


Samples found to 


Number of Milk test- be capable of pro- 
Municipal i ineach edfortubercle ducing tuberculo- 
Wards. ‘ard bacilli by sis by inoculation 
inoculation. ActualNo. P.C 
1. Gorgie 22 22 8 36°3 
2. Dalry 33 33 ~ 24°2 
3. Haymarket 19 19 4 21 
4. Merchiston 36 36 & 228 
5. Morningside 28 28 7 25° 
6. rge Square 33 33 4 121 
7. St. Leonards 37 37 2 54 
8. Newington 26 26 4 153 
9. St. Giles 21 21 3 14°2 
10. Canongate 21 21 4 19 
11. St. Stephens 27 27 5 18'S 
12. Calton 45 45 13 28°8 
13. Portobello 17 17 3 176 
14. 8t. Bernards 16 16 3 - 187 
15. Broughton 24 24 5 208 
16. St. Andrews 1 1 1 
406 406 82 


Average per cent. for city = 20. 


The milk shops which were found to have oaneted 
samples of tuberculous milk derived their supp of 
milk from dairy farms situated in the counties o Mi - 
lothian, Linlithgow, Lanark, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
and Wigtown, 

It may be safely assumed that the results of these 
investigations indicate that a considerable number of 
the cows in country byres contributing to the Edin- 
burgh milk supply are giving tuberculous milk. If the 
administrative arrangements in regard to Edinburgh 
milk had been adequate, the majority of these infected 
animals might have been eliminated from the herds 
supplying tuberculous milk. 

nformation as to the actual number of dairy cows 
in Scotland giving tuberculous milk is, unfortunately. 
still wanting, but since the comiug into operation of 
the Tuberculosis Order on Ist may, 1913, more reliable 
statistics have been forthcoming. From the monthly 
returns issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
T compiled the following table :—(III.) 

Knowing the very imperfect existing veterinary in- 
spection of country byres in Scotland, the above figures 
cannot be accepted as a true estimate of the adie, wed 
of cows supplying tuberculous milk. Comparison of 
the prevalence in the various counties is quite impos- 
sible, because the number of cows examined in the 
premises from which cows supplying tuberculous milk 
were removed is not stated, and also because the Order 
has not been put into operation by all counties at the 
same date. Still, the above figures, such as they a 
indicate that the number of cows supplying talleren. 


Tasie III. Tuberculosis amongst Cows in Scotland—Number oy Cows Slaughtered under 


Tuberculosis Order, 1913. 
1913. 1914. 

Counties. ay. June. july. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. Total 
Aberdeen es nee ae 12 24 26 17 10 18 22 18 147 
Ayr ses 10 11 25 24 18 10 18 9 17 4 15 161 
Berwick 2 1 pare 3 5 ee oe 1 3 ee 1 1 17 
Caithness 1 2 3 2 2 10 
Dumbarton 1 1 1 1 pl 4 
Dumfries te 7 3 a 5 4 sks 3 2 5 4 3 36 
Elgin or Moray 1 1 2 1 1 11 

me 9 6 ll 2 4 10 1] 24 77 
Forfar 18 5 10 4 6 6 9 4 5 5 6 5 13 96 
Kincardine 1 1 5 4 5 6 22 
Kirkcudbright 9 7 4 5 8 11 12 9 4 7 11 7 12 106 
Lanark 15 10 6 4 Il 8 12 5 16 13 12 13 15 140 
Linlithgow 2 1 1 2 6 
Midlothian (ex. City 
of Edinburgh) bia 3 2 4 2 6 3 2 2 4 6 8 42 
City of Edinburgh re age ta 2 1 1 4 3 1 1 inn 13 
Orkney one 2 2 1 ion ae ee ee 3 2 1 11 
h gan Fa 1 16 16 10 4 2 13 1! 8 9 
Ross & Cromarty 1 7 2 ene 1 1 ae 2 2 1 3 ok 5 
Renfrew 1 1 nhs 1 ‘on 2 5 10 8 2 7 5 9 
Selkirk 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 
Stirlin 1 3 2 2 4 a 4 2 1 athe : 
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lous milk in Scotland is by no means small and justifies 
the necessity for such an Order. 

Of the 1,249 slaughtered cows in Scotland during 
the first year’s operation of the Order, fully 370 were 
notified in the six counties (Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtown, Lanark, Linlithgow and Midlothian) which 
are large contributors to the daily milk supply of 
Edinburgh. 

With such a milk supply as that of Edinburgh 
which yields tubercle bacilli in 20 per cent of the sam- 
ples examined, the legislative measures reqnired to 
render this supply pure are far reaching. The real 
solution of this problem depends largely on the infec- 
tiousness of the bovine virus for man. 


Tue RELATION oF Bovine TUBERCULOSIS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Before proceeding to discuss the subject as it con- 
cerns Edinburgh and. district, let us consider briefly the 
development of our knowledge of human and bovine 
tuberculosis. 

The identity of tuberculosis in man and the lower 
animals was experimentally demonstrated long before 
the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Koch. As 
early as 1846 Klenke attempted to determine the trans- 
missibility of bovine tuberculosis to man, and insisted 
upon the infectiousness of milk from tuberculous cattle. 
But it was not until 1865 that the communicability of 
the disease was definitely established by Villemin. He 
showed that the infection in cattle was essentially the 
the saine as that inman. His conclusions aroused the 
greatest interest throughout the scientific world and 
stimulated many investigators to take up the work. 
One of the most important of these was Chauveau 
who, in 1868, pointed out the importance of the alimen- 
tary canal as a channel for tuberculous infection. Ger- 
lach and Klebs in 1869-70 not only corroborated Chau- 
veau’s results, but were able to prove experimentally 
the dangers associated with the use of milk of tuber- 
culous cows. 

Although the discover 
Koch in 1882 seemed to decide the unity of the disease 
in man and the lower animals, it opened up new 
avenues of investigation. Rivolta and Maffucci in 
1889-1892 were the first to attempt the differentiation 
of the varieties among tubercle bacilli. But the merit 
of determining certain cultural, morphological, and 
pathogenic differences of tubercle bacilli of human or 
bovine origin is due to Theobaid Smith. The designa- 
tion “ human” and “ bovine” which he applied to these 
types in 1898 has since been accepted by the British 
Royal Commission, the German Commission, and many 
individual workers of the highest authority. During 
this time numerous investigations on the infectious- 
ness of milk from tuberculous cows and the proportion 
of tuberculosis in man which could be considered of 
intestinal origin were being carried out. Greater in- 
terest in the subject, however, was suddenly awakened 
by Koch’s sensational announcement in 1901 at the 
British Congress on tubercnlosis. The effect of his 
statement was to stimulate fresh investigations being 
undertaken to settle the matter. British and German 
Government Commissions were promptly appointed 
and many investigators throughout the world immedi- 
ately set about to prove the communicability of the 
bovine virus from animal to man. The results of all 
their experiments showed that there are two chief 
types of tubercle bacilli—a bovine type and a human 
type—which can be differentiated by certain cultural 
and pathogenic Pog. but the relative frequency of 
the two types of infection in the commoner varieties of 


tuberculosis affecting children was not decided, owing 
to the small number of cases investigated. The only 
way to obtain this information was by undertaking the 
examination of a large series of non-selected cases. The 


of the tubercle bacillus by 


subject of tuberculous cervical glands in children—a 
very frequent disease in Edinburgh—had received very 
little attention, and this seemed to mea favourable one 
for investigation. Such an inquiry ! recently carried 
out, a fujl report of which was published in the 7’he 
British Medical Journal of January 17th, 1914. A 
brief reference to the results of these investigations 
will serve our present purpose. 

Seventy-two consecutive cases of tuberculous cervical 
glands in children were investigated ; of these 38 re- 
sided in Edinburgh and 34 came from neighbouring 
country districts (within a radius of 30 miles). 

The material was removed at operations by Mr. 
Harold J. Stiles, at the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Edinburgh. Guinea-pigs were inoculated 
with the tuberculous mate: ial as soon as possible after 
receiving it, and the lesions subsequently developing 
were the immediate source of the cultures. 

Of *he 72 cases, the bovine bacillus was present in 
65 instances (90 per cent.) and the human bacillus in 7 
(10 per cent). 

The differences relied upon to distinguish a bovine 
bacillus from a human bacillus are based upon certain 
cultural characters and pathogenic properties. Thus, 
while the growtb of the bovine type on artificial culture 
media is scanty and slow, that of the human type is 
ready and luxuriant. The bovine tubercle bacillus pro- 
duces in rabbits, within five weeks, an acute general- 
ised tuberculosis, ending in death, from the intravenous 
injection of 0.01 or 0.1 mgm. of culture. With the 
human tubercle bacillus intravenously injected in the 
same doses the lesions are limited, usually confined to 
the lungs and kidneys, progress slowly, are almost 
never generalised and death seldom results. 

The two types cannot be distinguished from each 
other under the microscope, although the bovine type 
frequently shows short, thick, evenly and deeply stain- 
ing forms, while the human bacillus is often longer, 
slender, curved, beaded and less deeply stained. 

Without exception, the cases were those of children 
twelve years of age and under. The maximum inci- 
dence occurred during the second year of life. This is 
not surprising, when it is recalled that the large 
majority of children of this age are nourished in whole 
or in part on cows milk. I found that, in my series of 
cases, 84 per cent. of the children two years of age and 
under had been fed with unsterilised cows milk since 
birth. Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
the mode of feeding children in Britain, especially 
Scotland, is such as to favour bovine infection. That a 
large proportion of Scottish babies are bottle fed, and 
that it is the exception rather than the rule to sterilise 
the milk, are factors the significance and importance of 
which have not been fully recognised by many investi- 
gators in other countries. 

A careful search was made in every case for the ex- 
istence of pulmonary tuberculosis in the parents and 
other members of the household. When such a focus 
exists in any family it must constitute a probable and 
most dangerous source of infection. In only three in- 
stances was a history of pulmonary tuberculosis occur- 
ring in the patient’s family found; in one case the 
mother and in the other two the father. Each patient 
had heen living for years in contact with a “consump- 
tive” when the glands appeared. In each of the three 
cases the human type of tubercle bacillus was isolated 
from the cervical glands. There was no history of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in the remaining four human 
eases. As regards the bovine cases, it seems more than 
a coincidence that in not a single case was there a his- 
tory of pulmonary tuberculosis in other members of the 
family.. In sixteen cases, however, one or more of the 
children in the respective families were affected with 
various forms of surgical tuberculosis. 

How do tubercle bacilli reach the cervical glands? 
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The most common situation in which tuberculous cer- 
vical glands are found is in the pape part of the an- 
terior triangle. This is explained by the fact that these 
omy receive their lymph from the faucial tonsils and 
rom the naso-pharynx. The position of the tonsils at 
the entrance to the digestive tract favours infection 
more with food than with inspired air, a fact of great 
importance in considering the frequency with which 
cervical glands in children harbour the bovine type of 
tubercle bacillus. Furthermore, the very direct and 
short pathway between the tonsils and the tonsillar 
lymphatic glands explains the frequency with which 
well marked tuberculosis of these glands may be second 
ary toa small focus in a tonsil. Investigating the 
faucial tonsils from 64 consecutive cases of children 
suffering from tuberculous disease of the upper deep 
cervical glands, I found that 24 (37.5 per cent.) of these 
cases showed histological evidence of tuberculosis in 
the tonsils. From 19 of these cases I isolated the 
bovine type in 12, and the human bacillus in three. 

I similarly examined the hypertrophied faucial ton- 
sils removed from 90 children in whom the cervical 
glands showed no clinical evidence of tuberculosis: 6 
(6°5 per cent.) of these tonsils gave histological evidence 
of tubercular disease, while 9 (10 per cent.) yielded 

itive results when inoculated into guinea-pigs. The 

vine bacillus was present in three cases and the human 
in one case. 

As evidence in favour of the view that the ingestion 
of tuberculous cow’s milk is an important cause of sur- 
gical tuberculosis in children, I might record several 
eases in which the relationship of cause and effect 
appear to be obvions. The milk supply was investi- 
gated in every suitable case, and from many town and 
country expeditions I have gained much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the existing conditions under which 
milk is produced and sold. The opportunities for 
tracing bovine infection are much greater in small 
communities and rural districts than in large cities. As 
examples of what not infrequently happens let me 
instance the following : 

(a) A country child, aged 9 months, whom Mr. Stiles 
operated on a few months ago for multiple osseous 
tuberculosis, proved to be a very interesting case. The 
father and mother and the other children were all 
healthy. The milk was obtained from a small dairy 
in the village. Invevstigating the milk supply of this 
patient, I discovered that of the six cows in the byre 
two had tuberculous udders, with the milk from both 
ceeming with tubercle bacilli. 

(b) There was brought a short time ago to the surgical 
out-patient department of the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Edinburgh, a child aged one year and five 
months, suffering from multiple osseous tuberculosis. 
I elicited from the mother the following appalling 
history : the baby had been bottlefed with milk obtained 
from a small dairy farm. The mother had been informed 
by the child’s grandfather, who worked on the farm, 
that soon after the birth of the child one of the cows 
had “gone wrong”. He told how the animal had 
rapidly wasted, become so weak that it was unable to 
stand ; it was actually milked lying on the ground. and 
this milk was used for human consumption! By this 
time it was thought expedient to call in a veterinary 
surgeon, who, finding the animal suffering from general- 
ised tuberculosis with marked involvement of the udder, 
at once ordered its destruction and burial. 

I merely instance these cases to show what is happen- 
ing here and there throughout the country. They also 
prove that not only the resistance of the patient, but the 
dosage exercises a great influence on the extent and 
spread of the disecse. While the faucial tonsils and the 
cervical glands must often succeed in killing the small 
numbers of tubercle bacilli which are frequently present 
in unsterilised milk, they fail to cope with such large 


amounts as are ingested by children, who are, unfortun- 
ately, being nourished with milk from a single cow with 
tuberculosis of the udder, or from a small herd harbour- 
ing a cow with udder tuberculosis, or with advanced 
clinical tuberculosis. It has been shown by Delepine 
that one part of the milk from a cow with udder 
tuberculosis is capable of infecting 100,000 parts of sound 
milk and producing tuberculosis in guinea-pigs. He, 
therefore, concluded that one cow with udder tubercu- 
losis was capable of infecting the mixed milk from a 
large herd. Further, it may be confidently stated that 
the reason why so many children do not present any 
clinical evidence of tuberculosis, in spite of the fact 
that they are frequently drinking infected milk, is to be 
found in a consideration of the results of certain animal 
experiments. 

Feeding experiments in animals have shown that 
while inhalation of tubercle bacilli is a certain method 
of infecting the animal, even when small doses of 
bacilli are employed, very much larger doses are re- 
quired to produce the disease by way of the alimentary 
canal. Itis perfectly plain, therefore, that when the 
milk is obtained from 4 single cow with udder tuber- 
culosis, or with advanced generalised tuberculosis, or 
from the mixed milk from a small herd, containing one 
or more tuberculous cows, a child may receive the infec- 
tion in concentrated form. 

Fraser, working here under similar conditions on 
tuberculosis of bones and joints in 70 children under 12 
years of age, isolated the bovine bacillus in 60 per cent. 
of the cases. d 

It thus becomes evident, from the results which I 
have briefly outlined, that the bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus plays a significant part in the causation of sur- 
gical tuberculosis amongst children residing in Edin- 
burgh and district, and that the campaign against 
tuberculosis must include the bovine sources. ; 


Tue Controt or Bovine TUBERCULOSIS. 


In the light of our present knowledge, bovine tuber- 
culosis can no longer be considered a negligible factor 
in respect to the spread of tuberculosis amongst chil- 
dren, more especially since unsterilised cow’s milk in 
Scotland is a vehicle by which tubercle bacilli must 
very frequently be introduced into the bodies of 
children. 

The control of bovine tuberculosis is undoubtedly a 
large undertaking, but I am convinced that important 
resuits would follow from local authorities being com- 
pelled to provide for a regular and adequate system of 
veterinary inspection by full-time officers, the frequent 
bacteriological and experimental testing of samples of 
milk and milk products by skilled bacteriologists, and 
the destruction of all cows which show evidence of 
udder tuberculosis, or which are clinically tuberculous. 
The extent to which these measures are dealt with in 
— and existing legislation will be considered 
ater. 

While a number of towns such as Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds have realised 
the necessity for taking steps to deal with this problem, 
very little has been attempted by local authorities in 
Scotland to prevent tubercle-infected milk from reach- 
ing the public—in fact sometimes the actual regula- 
tions enforced being considerably less than those set 
forth on paper. For example, the Edinburgh local 
authority has had the power under the Municipal and 
Police (Amendment) Act, since 1891 for the Medical 
Officer of Health or a Veterinary Inspector to enter any 
byre or cowshed wherever situated, if the milk pro- 
duced therein is being sent for sale within the city, to 
examine any cow kept therein for the supply of milk 
and te take samples of milk. Such important powers 
as regards the country supply of milk to the city have, 
I regret to say, scarcely been exercised at all the 
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said local authority. It is clear that for the proper 
exercise of these powers a sufficient staff of veterinary 
inspectors is necessary. I have previously referred to 
the existing inadequate veterinary inspection not only 
in Edinburgh but in Scotland generally. 

At must be borne in mind that no purely local effort 
will suffice to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. Legisla- 
tive measures on the widest possible basis are most 
essential and must include the whole country. Any 
measures to be effective must be so framed that they 
will be uniformly compulsory throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The great need for such a Milk and Dairies (Scot- 
land) Bill as is now being considered by Parliament, 
requires no restatement here. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss administrative details, but desire to refer only to 
some of its salient features. 

Provision for veterinary inspectioa rightly comes in 
the very forefront of the Bill. But it is unfortunate 
that the appointment of veterinary inspectors for this 
purpose is not made compulsory. The importance of 
this will be seen later when we come to consider what 
power an urban veterinary inspector will have to enter 
on. dairy in any district from which milk is consigned 
to his district. For the first time the necessity for pro- 
hibiting a veterinary inspector engaging in private prac- 
tice in ony district in which he holds office has been 
recognised. The city veterinary inspector retains his 
power to inspect any dairy wherever situated if the milk 
ores therein is being sent for sale within the city, 

ut the extent and scope of the inspection is not indi- 
cated. From a later clause it is apparent that a sample 
of milk cannot be demanded or A during an inspec- 
tion. That can only be obtained by and through the 
Medical Officer of Health of the district in which the 
dairy is situated. This means that cities will lose the 
direct control over milk supplied to them from rural 
districts, a very serious matter unless the provision of 
efficient veterinary inspection is made universally 
compulsory. 

But veterinary inspection cannot do everything. 
According to Delépine it is practically impossible for the 
veterinary surgeon unaided to discover by ordinary 
inspection early tuberculous lesions of the udder. 
Further, it is also impossible for the most experienced 
veterinary surgeon to distinguish by inspection and 
palpation tuberculous mastitis from all the cther forms 
of mastitis. The question arises—How can it be detec- 
ted ? Inoculation of the milk into experimental animals 
is the most certain method. This is a test that should 
be made use of by the veterinary surgeon in all cases 
of udder disease, where a diagnosis cannot be arrived 
at from clinical examination alone. No mention is 
made in the Bill of the means to be adopted in detecting 
infected milk ; there is no provision made for bacterio- 
logists and laboratories as in the English Bill. 

n the foregoing I have attem to criticise some 
of the main provisions in the Bill, and point out their 
fundamental sources of weakness. 

Before coneluding, I wish to refer briefly to the 
Tuberculosis Order, 1913, which has now been suffi- 
ciently long in operation to admit of an opinion being 
formed as to its efficacy. The results of the first twelve 
months’ operation have certainly justified its issue. 
But is the Order efficient for its purpose? I do not 
think that it sufficiently covers every case of tuberculosis 
in cows that should be dealt with if the disease is to be 
eradicated. For example, why should a cow with lung 
tuberculosis—a dangerous form of open tuberculosis— 
not come under the Order until it has become emacia- 
ted? During the time of waiting it is pontine the 

te 


disease to other cows, which, sooner or r, will go 
through the same process. 
And lastly, | authorities are called upon to take 


immediate steps for the provision of a sufficient and 


competent veterinary staff. It is to be hoped that 
this request will be more universally responded to than 
is the case at present in Scotiand. In very few 
counties is a systematic veterinary inspection under 
the Order being carried out. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Cows’ milk containing bovine tubercle bacilli plays a 
significant part in the causation of surgical tuberculosis 
amongst children residing in Edinburgh and district. 

The high incidence of tubercle bacilli in milk im- 
ported to Edinburgh from country districts clearly 
points to the necessity of measures more stringent than 
those at present enforced being taken to prevent tubercle- 
infected milk reaching the public. 

The danger from infected milk in Edinburgh cannot 
be regarded as other than serieus. The fact that the 
supply of milk from country byres which yield almost 
twothirds of the total amount of milk consumed daily 
in the city, and of which there is practically no veteri- 
nary inspection, is increasing annually, strongly em- 
phasises the necessity for radical changes. It is a ques- 
tion which must be taken up and dealt with by the 
local authority. he only way to safeguard the public 
against this danger is without further delay, to grapple 
with the existing inadequate supervision of the milk 
supplied to Edmburgh from rural districts. The exist- 
ing local powers should be exercised to their full extent 
and a sufficient staff of veterinary inspectors established. 
But veterinary inspection cannot do everything. A 
systematic bacteriological examination combined with 


experimental testing (by inoculation of animals) 
of milk samples carried out uninterruptedly year 
after year is indispensable— such samples to 


from milkshops and milk 
vans, but at the railway stations. Bacteriological 
methods and veterinary inspection must go hand in 
hand, the former serving as a guide and also a check 
upon the latter. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that no purely 
local effort will suffice to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. 
The provision of legislation for the whole country is 
very desirable in view of the inadequacy of the powers 
at present vested in Scottish local authorities to ensure 
a pure milk supply. Additional and more stringent 
regulations will have to be drawn up and applied so as 
to exclude the recognisably tuberculous cow from the 
milk supply, whether the seat of the disease is in the 
udder or elsewhere. Means must be provided for trac- 
ing diseased milk back to its source and stopping the 
source of such milk. These requirements can on 7 be 
secured by the universal compulsory inspection of dairy 
cows by full-time veterinary inspectors, assisted by ex- 
perienced bacteriologists provided with adequate labora- 
tories. It is unfortunate that such demands are not 
fully met in the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Bill now 
being considered by Parliament. Efforts should be 
made to have these incorporated in the Bill. 

Until the proper legislative measures are obtained it 
is advisable for the public to boil all milk consumed in 
their families. 

In conclusion I wish to express my warm thanks to 
Mr. John Riddoch for the benefit of his valuable 
experience and wide knowledge, and the great assistance 
he has given me all through my investigations in this 
subject. 


be collected not onl 


Discussion. 


Prof, Gorton said he was sure they would all agree 
with him that they had listened to a very interesting 
paper on this very important subject. The paper was 
now open for discussion. 

Mr. Storie said this was a subject they could not go 
into very note: at a moment’s notice. He was almost 


leased that the motion with regard to having the 
nm carried 


ress present at their meetings had not 
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before this Lecture was given. If there was anything 
to be avoided in a question of this kind, it was panic. 
He thought that if the local papers had got hold of this 
paper, they would have made a great deal of capital out 
of it. They would have taken special note of the 
tuberculous cow lying on the ground and being milked. 
This would have alarmed the public to such an extent, 
that a would stop using milk for their children, 
and the result would be that even healthy cows would 
no longer be required. It would be to the loss of the 
veterinary surgeon if such a thing took place, although 
that was a secondary consideration. With regard to a 
model byre—he thought that the diagram showed about 
a foot space behind each cow. He thought there sh uld 
just be standing room for the cow, so that the dung and 
water might drop over the edge, and cows were kept 
much cleaner in this way. He agreed with the lecturer 
that milk testing was very unsatisfactory. He had 
tested milk from cows with tuberculous udders and failed 
to get tubercle bacilli. With regard to the milk being 
infected with tubercle bacilli where the udder is not 
affected—in his experience a great dea] of milk became 
infected and dirty after it was drawn. It was a horrid 
ractice in country byres to find milkers leaving pitchers 
hind the cows after the milk was drawn. He did not 
pe A that tubercle bacilli might not get into the milk in 
other ways, possibly through the blood stream, but 
possibly a great many samples might be infected after 
they were drawn from the cow. It was important to 
inoculate guinea-pigs, but every veterinary surgeon 
could not undertake that work; it was more suitable 
for one with a licence and accustomed to the work. _ 
Mr. Peppre expressed gratitude for the most in- 
teresting paper. When Prof. Gofton said that the 
paper was open for discussion, he thought it was a 
pity that the discussion could not be held over till 
another day, when probably a fuller discussion might 
take place. He thought Dr. Mitchell’s paper was the 
most interesting they had had submitted to the Society 
for many a day. It dealt with a subject, in which 
they as veterinarians were specially interested. and Dr. 
Mitchell had gone into the matter in a thorough and 
scientific way and had shewn some aspeets of the sub- 
ject with which they were not familiar. In the work 
e carried out he had conferred a very great service 
on the public. Speaking as a veterinary surgeon, he 
thought the problem of tuberculosis as it affected dairy 
cows, and the milk supply was not sufficiently taken up 
by the general public. He disagreed with Dr. Storie 
who said it would probably create a panic if the Press 
was admitted to the meetings and had pointed out the 
dangers that Dr. Mitchell had alluded to. He took 
the opposite view. The public was most apathetic, and 
if on any subject, it was on milk supply. It would do 
the public all the good in the world if they had this 
information laid before them, and were stirred up to 
do what they could to induce the legislature to bring 
about the effect so much desired by the lecturer. 
Twenty years ago he was interested actively with some 
gentlemen in Edinburgh in the object of establishing a 
dairy on hygienic principles. They had the idea that 
they would get cows which were tubercle free, and 
have the milk from these cows, and that all the em- 
ployees in connection with the dairy would be under 
perfect medical supervision. In the light of further 
experience he was at that time over sanguine as to ob- 
taining a sufficient number of tubercle-free cows and as 
to the expense of getting the cows. Their calculations 
were based on selling milk at 1/4 per gallon. In con- 
nection with the Sick Children’s Hospital, they found 
that the milk supply of that Institution was of the 
very poorest possible character. They discovered that 
the milk supply was by contract. and that the cheapest 
contractor got the contract. Evidently the questior 
of quality of milk supplied, where pure and wholesome 


milk was an absolute necessity, was disregarded, and 
the price was the main factor determining who was to 
get the contract. He was immensely interested in the 
figures and tables that Dr. Mitchell submitted, shewing 
that 10,000 gallons came to Edinburgh from the country 
and 6,000 from the town. One point in the table sub- 
mitted was as as to the number of cows suffering from 
tuberculosis, and the amount of lesions. In 1910 
twenty cows were found with lesions in Edinburgh 
dairies. That was anenormous number. He wondered 
if Dr. Mitchell could give the reason for that high 
number. He had pointed out the danger of infection 
in small byres. It was apparent that if there werea 
cow with tubercular lesions ina small herd, the risk of 
infection to children was greater than in the case of a 
large herd where the milk was mixed. He had men- 
tioned something he did not agree with at first blush, 
that it was impossible to detect tuberculous lesions of 
the udder from other lesions by simple examination. 
Many would not agree with that view. 

Mr. McLarEN said he had to thank Dr. Mitchell for 
his very interesting paper. It was one of the most 
interesting he had heard for a long time, and dealt with 
a most iniportant subject. The subject was a large one. 
The question had many aspects. Some they were per- 
fectly familiar witb, and others less so. Some aspects 
he knew little or nothing about. That was true of the 
aspect of the question with which Dr. Mitchell had 
dealt. He quite admitted that Dr. Mitchell’s deduc- 
tions were warrantable from his premises, but in regard 
to the incidence of tubercle in Edinburgh, it was a most 
important point if it could be determined whether 
the incidence of tubercle amongst children was larger in 
these areas from which the milk was drained. If it 
were found that the percentage of tuberculosis in Edin- 
burgh was heavier than it was in the outside areas, it 
must be accounted for on other grounds than that of 
tubercle carried from the outside. If they determined 
that question, they could ascertain how far the milk 
supply was responsible, or if it was the only factor in 
the case. Veterinary surgeons of experience recognised 
that the clinical conditions about a tuberculous udder 
were distinguishable from all other forms of mastitis. 
One important symptom distinguishing it from others 
was the absence of history of any pain. It is a tragic 
thing about a tuberculous udder that there is nothing 
in the character of the milk for a considerable period to 
give an indication of danser, whereas in other forms of 
mastitis there is a marked change on the normal ap- 
pearance and character of the milk. The condition and 
danger from tuberculous udders would not be so serious 
and dangerous if the miik was altered in character so 
as to arrest the attention of parties using it. He recog- 
nised the importance of what had been said on the 
urgent necessity for a more thorough inspection of dairy 
cows throughout the country. But there was one point 
on which he might say he differed. He could not see 
that the end in view could be efficiently attained by 
divorcing bacteriological examination from clinical 
examination. Ifa veterinary surgeon’s inspection was 
to be of any service at all, it must embrace bacteriolo- 
gical work. Bacteriologica] examination should be part 
of any veterinary examination of cows’ milk. ere 
was great danger in looking through microscopes. A 
man who was able to see what was taking place in 
nature and was well equipped to do laboratory work 
was the man alone who should try to arrive at the solu- 
tion of these problems. He had really appreciated on 
the whole what Dr. Mitchell had said on that important 
matter. 

Mr. TayYLor said he was very much gratified with the 
lecture, and as one of the County inspectors for Mid- 
lothian and a veterinary surgeon practising, he would 

ive a practical case that came under his supervision. 

e cow in question had not been inoculated with 
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ARTILLERY FIRE. 


Fire injuries are grouped into those produced by 
artillery and those caused by infantry. The trifling 
losses occasioned by artillery fire in South Africa 
produced a feeling of contempt for all but its moral 
qualities. For instance, many thousands of shell 
were fired into Ladysmith, but the losses both 
among men and horses were small. On 6th January 
a battery stood in the op2n and was shelled from 
three sides, and had but three men and fourteen 
horses killed and wounded. We have seen at p.67 
that over 20,000 shell were fired into Mafeking 
during the siege, yet the total number of animals 
hit was thirty out of an original strength of roughly 
700. The strength diminished considerably from 
February onwards, so that the percentage hit would 
be higher than that indicated, nevertheless it was 
insignificant. The explanation of the small loss 
from the Republican Artillery was due to the fact 
that they favoured common shell. Shrapnel, as 
used by our artillery, is most destructive, and we 
have noted at p.67 the number of bullets lodged in 
the body of one horse exposed to this form of fire. 
At p.46 also we have seen the recorded effect of a 
40-pounder shrapnel fired into Ladysmith, which 
killed or wounded twenty-four mules and four men. 
It would be absurd to discount the destructive 
effects of artillery fire from South African experi- 
ence alone. In a European War with larger masses 
engaged, and innumerable guns pumping in iron 
from quick -firing guns, the destruction, as shown by 
the recent war in the Balkans, is terrible. 

Shrapnel fire kills or wounds with its bullets, 
common shell by the bursting of the projectile. In 
this latter case, if the shell fails to kill, by disem- 
bowelment or the removal of head or limb, quite a 
crop of jagged wounds may occur as the fragments 
scatter. These may be confined to the skin, or 
portions of the underlying muscles may be torn 
away. The horse fortunate enough to receive only 
grazes from flying fragments may be some little 
time under treatment, owing to the sloughing of the 
flaps, for the bruising is considerable. We have 
seen this was the case in Mafeking, where the 
wounds became indolent and sloughed ; but there 
were two factors at work here, the pounding of the 
tissues and animals on siege rations, see also p. 67a. 


RIFLE FIRE. 


The bullet employed by the Republican Forces 
was chiefly the modern projectile common to all 
European Armies; but bullets of greater calibre 
were frequently used, especially the Martini. The 
long, narrow, present-day bullet is not devised for 
the purposes of humanity, but for its increased range 
and accuracy, and for the larger number of rounds 
which may be carried for a given weight. Incident- 
ally, it is more humane, and unless a large bone be 
struck or vessels severed, no immediate, and fre- 
quently no subsequent, inconvenience results from 


the muscular wounds it produces. The bullet, by 
being made long and narrow, offers the least resist- 
ance to its passage through the air, and so long as 
it is in equilibrium it maintains its long axis parallel 
to its line of flight. At extreme ranges there is a 
tendency for its centre of gravity to become dis- 
placed, and the bullet may make half a revolution 
and strike base foremost; far more serious, from a 
surgical point of view, is the fact that the projectile 
may make one quarter of a revolution and strike 
side on. This will produce a wound of the most 
extensive nature. 

There was little learned about the beuaviour of 
narrow bullets during the war which had not been 
arrived at by experiments on the dead body during 
peace.* The destructive effects of the bullet de- 
pends upon it velocity and the resistance offered to 
its passage by the various structures of the body. 
The opposition offered by a purely muscular mass 
is relatively small, so that the projectile passes out, 
or ploughs its way for a considerable distance into 
the soft parts of the body, With bone the matter 
is different, those offering very little resistance, 
such as the blade of the scapula, are punched 
and the edges starred; with dense bones, such as 
those of the limbs, the resistance is considerable, 
the effects are consequently almost explosive in 
violence and the bullet partly breaks up. Pulver- 
ising effects may also be met with in the semi- 
rarified bones of the knee and hock joints, doubtless 
owing to the depth of tissue to be traversed. 

In muscle pure and simple the path is narrow; 
there may be a channel little. if any, larger than 
the bullet, the path being identified by the trifling 
muscular hemorrhage The length of the channel 
depends on the part struck; in the cavities of the 
chest and abdomen the bullet may find exit, with 
sufficient remaining velocity to enter one or more 
horses. In the muscular masses of the hind quarters 
the projectile may pass across and be found under 
the skin of the opposite side; when the animal is 
hit in purely muscular masses the bullet travels an 
extraordinary distance, and far out of reach. There 
may be two or three such wounds in the same 
animal which cause no inconvenience if vessels or 
bones have been avoided. The frequency with 
which these bullets twisted and turned in their 
course is noted at p. 17d. _ 

Wounds from ricochets are frequent, and may be 
extraordinarily severe; this, of course, is due to the 
amount of distortion the bullet receives before 
striking the body. 

One of the greatest difficulties in practice is to 
determine where the horse is hit: the surface of the 
body has to be carefully searched to enable a minute 
cleanly punched hole to be discovered, the size is 
out of all proportion to the bullet, for the skin is 
elastic and stretches to allow the projectile to enter. 
We may be directed in our search for the point of 
entry by the existence of a little coagulated blood 


* «The effect of the Lee-Metford Bullet on the Bones of 
the Horse.'’ Veterinary-Captain F. Smith, Journal of the 


Royal United Service Institution, Vol. 38, 1894. 
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matting the hair; beyond this there is nothing to 
show, though the most extensive destruction may 
exist within. If the bullet gains exit the skin 
opening is larger and generally everted. 

Injuries to the chest or abdomen are either fatal 
in a short time, or, if they have failed to find a vital 
spot, they cause no inconvenience. Such happy 
results are more common in the chest than in the 
abdomen, where a bullet can hardly fail to catch 
something in its course, generally the intestines, 
resulting in many and widely separated perforations, 
depending on the position of the convolutions at 
the moment of injury. 

Injuries to the hoof present a remarkable char- 
acter. When a bullet strikes the wall, the horn 
fibres open to admit it and at once close. They 
behave exactly as a piece of rubber does when fired 
into. Not a trace of blood may mark the spot of 
entry or exit, but merely a slight mark or graze of 
the horn, as if it had been in contact with a sharp 
pointed piece of rock, yet the structures within may 
be pulverised. This class of injury, fortunately 
rare, will always be a difficulty in practice; even a 
larger bullet, such as the Remington, may strike 
the hoof, enter, and leave practically no trace 
of its presence within. 

The great lesson learned during the war in 
connection with bullet wounds was that of non- 
interference. There is ordinarily no reason what- 
ever why a bullet should not remain in the body ; 
with exceptions to be presently mentioned it causes 
no inconvenience. Probing is useless and danger- 
ous, the clot of blood sealing the orifice is thereby 
removed, and whatever is introduced into the 
channel only aggravates what may be a perfectly 
simple wound. Injuries to the face involving 
damage to the molar teeth form an exception to non- 
interference, for the broken fragments of tooth 
should be removed and any loose portions of bone. 
Injuries below the knee and hock are frequently 
penetrating ; if such is not the case the bullet may 
be felt, and should be removed, as it may prove a 
mechanical impediment to the working of the parts. 
If out of harms way it should be left alone. The 
extraction of bullets with the forceps supplied at 
the early part of the war, was a surgical opera- 
tion far more destructive than the bullet; it con- 
verted a simple into a complex wound. A bullet 
near enough to the surface to be grasped may be 
removed with dressing or other forceps, though it 
is infinitely more tenacious of removal than this 
statement may imply. 

When a long bone is hit and pulverized, there is no 
question of the extent of damage, for the part feels 
like a bag of marbles ; but some joints, notably the 
knee and hock and the foot, may be pulverized 
within without any destructive feel being imparted 
on manipulation. Wounds of vessels are rapidly 
fatal when large trunks are involved, otherwise the 
surgery of the vessels is less important than in man. 

There is always a difficulty in the Field in obtain- 
ing anything like exact information “regarding fire 


injuries to animals; the man knows that his horse 
has been killed or seriously injured, and that it 
either fell at once or shortly after being hit. But 
where the injury occurred he is naturally ignorant, 
for the reason previously noted. When neither 
man nor horse return, the animal may or may not 
have been hit, but have passed into the hands of the 
enemy. It is only in siege operations that any 
opportunity exists for making an expert examina- 
tion of each case of injury, yet a knowledge of the 
percentage of horses hit, and the proportion of 
fatal, serious and slight cases is of the greatest 
interest. In the Field, the more seriously injured 
animals are unable to move, and may consequently 
be returned as missing instead of wounded. Where 
large vessels are cut they bleed to death on the 
spot, and if the long bones of the limb are pulver- 
ized they remain where they are. Consequently, it 
is only those horses able to walk after being 
wounded, or still capable of carrying their riders, 
which subsequently find their way into a Field 
Hospital for treatment, and this no doubt has led 
many to regard the narrow bullet as producing in- 
significant results on the borse. 

In the siege of Mafeking 79 bullet injuries were 
inflicted on horses, of these 52 died, 15 were 
destroyed, and only 12 recovered (see p.67). All 
the injuries were produced by the Mauser rifle, and 
a weapon which can inflict 85% of fatal or in- 
curable cases cannot be regarded as ineffective. 
Head's results * were much the same. The regi- 
ment he was with had 163 horses hit, and of these 
773% were either killed outright or had to be 
destroyed. 

The position of injuries on the body is informa- 
tion of the greatest interest, but, unfortunately, 
with one exception, no exact records are available. 
With man it is known that injuries of the upper 
half of the body are more frequent than those of 
the lower half, but we have very little of an exact 
nature to determine these questions for the horse. 
Theoretically his trunk must be hit more frequently 
than the limbs owing to the considerable area it 
offers. We are indebted tou Captain (now Colonel) 
J. Moore for an exact classification of his wounded 
at the action of Ramathlabama (see p.64 of this 
History). Of 300 horses present, 83 were hit, or 
27%. Thirty-nine were killed outright or unable 
to leave the Field, and forty-four were subsequently 
treated for their wounds, of which the following 
gives the situation :— 


Injuries to hind limbs and quarters 23 
6 
» head 4 


Hits in the thigh and stifle were more frequent 
than elsewhere, and the excess of hind wounds over 
wounds of the fore part of the body may, in this 
case, be explained by the force having to retire. 
Only one animal was hit in the foot. 


* Op. Cit. 
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The essential fact revealed by the War was the 
absolute necessity for adopting a conservative and 
expectant attitude in the treatment of rifle injuries. 


VELDT SORES. 


This class of sore was found among the horses in 
the Field, especially during General French's cam- 
paign on the Pongola (related at p.158b.). From the 
description given of it as an indolent ulcer affecting 
the limbs it would appear to resemble Bursattee. 
Others believed it to be caused by the irritating 
nature of the mud in which the animals were stand- 
ing for weeks, but we have seen (at p. 166) that it 
occurred in the almost waterless northern territory. 
The matter is one on which we have little informa- 
tion, and apart from the above-mentioned outbreaks 
the disease did not generally appear among the 
horses in the Field. 


INJURIES FROM LIGHTNING, 


These were very common, or rather deaths from 
lightning stroke occurred probably every week dur- 
ing the wet season. A team of bullocks or mules, 
or three or four horses, might fall at a single stroke. 
The total loss of life from this cause throughout 
the campaign would be quite considerable, but 
records are wanting. It is remarkable how little 
there is to show on the surface of the bodies. 
Doubtless the hair and pigment of the skin conceal 
the tracings found in man, but there is frequently 
scarcely any singeing of the hair to indicate that 
the animal has been struck. 


VELDT BURNS. 
These were caused by the disastrous fires that 
occur, generally through carelessness, during the 
dry season. The fire spreads with extraordinary 
rapidity, and animals tied up on the picket line 
have very little chance of escape. In such cases 
the feet and limbs in severe cases are burned to 
such an extent as to demand the animal's destruc- 
tion. If retained under treatment large areas of 
skin slough off, exposing the parts beneath, and 
indicating the hopeless results of further efforts. 
Any camp in grass lands which, during the dry 
season, is to be occupied for longer than a night, 
should have an eight-feet clearing made all around it. 


SEPTIC VILLITIs. 


This class of injury was very common in the 
thorn country, see p. 166, where it caused a serious 
amount of inefficiency and subsequent loss from 
septic infection. No preventive measures suggest 


themselves. In the matter of treatment, the thorns 
(known in South Africa as Wait-a-bit,’’ and grow- 
ing on a variety of acacia) are most difficult to 
remove ; they break off flush with the skin and 


produce acute inflammatory trouble. In India, 
poultices of the earth thrown up by the white 
ant is employed to extract thorns, and in tropical 
and sub-tropical operations this remedy might be 
employed. 


Injuries resulting in the serious class of affection 
know as Quittor have been sufficiently dealt with 
at p. 244; those due to Heel-gall have been 
described at p.274; Sore-backs at p.245. 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 


South Africa is not only the home of Epizootic 
diseases but also of a large number of poisonous 
plants, of which, even at the present day, very little 
is exactly known. Animals which have to gather 
their keep in the open are naturally much more 
exposed to infection than those stable fed, and 
throughout the War the loss occurring to all classes 
of animals from grazing was enormous. Not a 
column, practically not a unit, escaped from more 
or less loss. Thirty or forty cases of tulp or other 
vegetable poisoning in a few hours were by no 
means unknown. The consequent inefficiency was 
considerable, especially during the rainy season, at 
which time these plants spring into life and cannot 
be distinguished in their early growth from ordinary 
vegetation, especially is this the case with “ tulp,” 
which resembles shoots of young grass. Noxious 
vegetation is consumed by the new comer, but 
animals reared on poisonous pasture learn, appar- 
ently from experience, what to avoid, though this 
is by no means invariable. 

The symptoms produced by poisonous plants may 
roughly be grouped into those which set up extreme 
gastro-intestinal irritation, for example, tulp, ink- 
bush, oleander, and those producing nervous symp- 
toms, frequently indicated by tetanic convulsions, 
such as Chailletia Cymosa,* “Gift. Blaar,”’ ““Klimop,” 
Cotyledon Ventricosa,+ “Slang Kop” and “ Dronk 
Grass,” the latter producing giddiness and symp- 
toms resembling alcoholic poisoning. Nor does 
the above list by any means include all which are 
known. There are cumulative vegetable poisons 
which produce cirrhosis of the liver; others which 
cause laminitis in cattle, disorganization of the feet, 
bone and joint disease. Nor need we be surprised 
at these extraordinary local effects when we re- 
member the action of Indian “ mutters” in pro- 
ducing spasm of the larynx in the horse. It is not 
with the latter group we are concerned in this 
section. Only those poisonous plants which act 
rapidly and produce tympany and acute abdominal 
pain were recognised as poisonous, and “ tulp” 
and ink-bush were the chief offenders, tulp pre- 
dominating. There are some thirty-seven varieties 
of tulp, of which the one bearing the-purple flower 
is the most poisonous. That it is consumed readily 


Local name not known. 
+ Idem. 
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by starving animals after months of drought is not 
to be wondered at. The effects are shown in a few 
hours—diarrh@a, acute tympany and pain, great 
sollapse and rapid dissolution are the prominent 
features. Head* also noted the presence of a 
peculiar sour, musty smell of the mouth. There is 
nothing diagnostic in these symptoms, but the fact 
that a large number of animals are simultaneously 
affected tells its own tale. There are districts 
notorious for infection, but all low-lying ground in 
the neighbourhood of streams, rivers and water 
courses is liable to contain the plant. In spite of this 
well-known fact, it was remarkable how little atten- 
tion ‘was paid by many of those in authority in the 
selection of grazing areas. Animals were permitted 
to graze when waiting their turn to ford a river. 
It was natural io take advantage of this delay, often 
a matter of hours, yet no worse site could have been 
selected, though the high ground in the neighbour- 
hood would have been practically free from danger. 
Over and over again disastrous results attendéd on 
the neglect of the simple precaution of selecting 
grazing areas ; orders were published, but on service 
these are rarely read, or they are lost in transit, or 
er and forgotten under pressure of urgent 
work. 

The mortality from tulp poisoning is very high, 
though early and energetic treatment will save 
many. The most urgent matter is the relief of 
tympany, and this can be effected by puncturing 
the intestines. Of 172 cases punctured by Captain 

now Lt.-Colonel) Dunlop Smith, 167 recovered. 

f 72 animals not so treated, during his absence, 
only 14 recovered. So urgent are the symptoms that 
no delay must be permitted in the matter of punc- 
turing the bowels. We have seen (at p.96) that 
this had to be done by Lieut. (now Major) F. W. 
Hunt at a time when the force was closely engaged 
with the enemy. To clear out the intestinal canal 
as early as possible is imperative; in the hands of 
Captain Head, A.V.C. (R), the employment of 
Eserine met with good results. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


The area of operations was strewn with the car- 
cases of animals. An account of this at its worst 
stage is given at p.41d. The number of dead 
removed from the water of one section of a single 
river is mentioned at p.118d. It is impossible to 
give an adequate picture of the appearance of all 
camps and bivouacs, especially during the early 
stages of the war, when the troops were operating 
in large masses. The dead lay everywhere, and 
there was no means of coping with their disposal, 
for no labour existed for burial and no fuel for 
burning. As the various large centres became 
occupied it was evident that some effort must be 


* ‘The Wear and Tear of Horses during the South 
African War.’’ Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, 1903. 

t Idem. 


made to collect the carcases dotted all over the 
neighbourhood, for they lay in the water sheds, 
and with the advent of the rainy season extensive 
pollution of water supply was certain. 

At Kroonstad, for instance, where hundreds of 
carcases lay rotting, they were collected on an 
elevated piece of ground, laid side by side, and a 
deep trench dug around so as to cut off the water 
which, in the wet season, would have rushed 
through to the neighbouring stream. In this way 
no surface water could escape excepting by filtra- 
tion. Asan economical means of rapidly disposing 
of the dead this recommends itself, but is open to 
the objection that the putrefying mass is above the 
ground. The fine dry air of South Africa rapidly 
desiccated the remains, and later, in the case of 
Kroonstadt, Lieut.-Colonel Flintoff introduced the 
South American method of using dried animal 
material as fuel. The dried, mummified remains 
were easily ignited, and one carcase served as fuel 
to consume another. The whole in this way were 
completely burned. It is obvious, however, that no 
such method as this is applicable for some months, 
until the carcases are dry: in the meantime the air 
is poisoned. 

Burial as a means of disposal naturally suggests 
itself, but digging a pit to hold a single horse is a 
big undertaking, one to hold fifty or a hundred 
bodies is an immense task, requiring a small army 
of labourers. Nor is there always a suitable site 
for such a burial ground in the vicinity of. the 
carcases, so that these may have to be dragged by 
hand considerable distances. Where burial is re- 
sorted to, there should not be less than three feet 
of earth covering the bodies; the animals must be 
laid on their backs, as the most economical method 
of packing, and fitted in closely. The stifles and 
elbow joints must be cut across to allow the limbs 
to fall; and the abdomen must be opened. 

On the scale with which destruction had to be 
carried out in South Africa, there was practically 
no method of rapidly dealing with the dead; 250 
animals destroyed in a day from one hospital was 
by no means unknown. Long before these could 
have been buried, even had the labour existed, other 
batches would have been awaiting disposal. De- 
structions have one advantage over deaths, and 
that is, the most favourable site may be selected, 
and no dragging of carcases is necessary, but in all 
cases the mass should be isolated from the general 
surface of the soil by means of a trench to prevent 
the escape of surface water. 

The Secretary of State for War was addressed in 
Parliament on the question of cremation being re- 
sorted to in South Africa for the disposal of animal 
carcases. The suggestion was a natural one from 
those unfamiliar with the fact that the country 
contains no fuel. An incinerator, however, was 
erected in connection with the veterinary hospital 
of Pretoria, early in 1902. Some months were 
occupied in discussing the matter and in getting out 
plans and estimates ; finally, at a cost of £300, one 
was produced. Its working capacity was fifteen 
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horses a day, at a cost, it was said, of about 1 cwt. 
of coal, exclusive of that necessary for the first 
heating of the kiln; including this, it was said to 
work out at 150lb. of coal per head. In actual 
practice, however, extending over six months, it 
was found that not more than ten carcases a day 
could be consumed, and that the cost of fuel was 
much larger than the original experiments sug- 
gested ; on one occasion as much as twenty tons of 
coal being used to consume fifteen carcases ! 

No more than two carcases could be placed in the 
incinerator at one time, and they occupied about 
two hours for complete combustion. The kiln was 
erected on the reverberatory system ; the heat from 
the fire hole ascended between two skins of brick- 
work, and was then drawn through the central flue 
to the chimney, the draught being regulated by an 
iron damper in the main flue. The carcases were 

laced in the kiln by means of acrane. Experience 
in working showed that the inner skin of brick- 
work should have been made entirely of fire-bricks 
and much stouter, that the grating floor should 
have had larger holes so as to have allowed the 
charred bones to fall through ; this would have pre- 
vented the clogging which occurred, necessitating 
the fire being allowed to go out in order to clear 
the interior. 

The cost of erection and working, for the relatively 
small result obtained, appears to be prohibitive. 

Where fuel is no difficulty and labour available, 
field cremation may be practiced by means of a 
cross trench dug in the ground, a detailed account 
of which method is given elsewhere.* 


DEMOBILIZATION. 


The termination of a campaign brings immediate, 
relief to troops, but none to the technical branches 
of the army, and least of all to those charged with 
the duties of treating the sick and obliterating 
epidemic and epizootic diseases. The number of 
sick animals to be treated actually increases, as 
many which have been kept at work under pressure 
of military conditions are now available for repair, 
but, above all, the question of the obliteration of 
infectious and contagious diseases has to be taken 
seriously in hand. These facts are liable to be for- 

otten by the staff of the army, who, in a natural 
} to reduce expenditure, press for reduction of 
establishment, and cannot understand why it is 
that a large veterinary staff is necessary after hos- 
tilities — y Hard as all previous professional work 
is, it now becomes still harder, for it is manifestly 
impossible to sell animals affected with contagious 
diseases, or those sick and lame. Some military and 
civil veterinary officers did not always realize why 
they could not be at once liberated from the country, 
for the rest which so many of them had both earned 
and needed. They did not, of course, know the 
extent to which contagious diseases existed, for in 
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a campaign all is darkness beyond the immediate 
visual field of those not in administrative charge. 
The Administrative Officer who parts with his staff 
before the slate is cleaned deserves the difficulties 
in which he will surely find himself. 

On the day peace was declared there were 
28,700 sick horses and mules to attend to, and an 
unknown number of sick oxen, certainly not less 
than 10,000. Glanders, mange, epizootic lymphan- 
gitis, specific ophthalmia, cattle plague and pleuro- 
pneumonia existed. All of these had to be dealt 
with and obliterated ; the Army Veterinary Service 
had never previously to undertake such a gigantic 
task. These diseases were spread over a sub-con- 
tinent, and, though the troops had concentrated on 
the cessation of hostilities, the affected animals 
were strung out on four long lines from the coast, 
narrowing to three as Pretoria and Mafeking, the 
two extreme northerly points, were approached. 


The first anxiety of the military authorities was 
the reduction of the number of animals now surplus 
to requirements. On the day peace was declared 
there existed 131,700 army horses, 76,600 mules, 
12,800 donkeys, and 74,200 oxen. The cost of keep 
of these represented an enormous daily expenditure, 
so that the almost feverish anxiety shown to dispose 
of the surplus numbers can be readily understood. 
A country left desolate by over two years of con- 
stant war is not in a position to purchase any com- 
modity, let alone live stock for which no keep 
existed. This was the condition of affairs in the 
Transvaal and Free State, and for the regeneration 
of these colonies a department was formed with 
some millions of wry | at its disposal—provided 
by the conqueror—for the purpose of setting up the 
late enemy on his feet, and starting him on the road 
to recuperation. This Repatriation Department 
has already been referred to in dealing with the 
question of glanders (see p. 282c.). it required 
animals of all classes, and, as we have alread 
mentioned, needed them early and urgently, if 
famine was to be avoided. The Repatriation pur- 
chased from the military authorities :— 


Horses 23,700 
Mules 51,800 
Donkeys 5,700 
Oxen 60,900 


This still left an enormous number of horses for 
sale in Cape Colony and Natal, where money and 
food existed, and some 86,800 horses, 9600 mules, 
3400 donkeys, and 2000 oxen, were in this way 
disposed of before the end of February, 1903, to 
private individuals as apart from the Repatriation 
Department. 

he total sales of equines between 1st June, 1902, 
and the 28th February, 1903, amounted to: horses, 
120,500; mules, 61,400; donkeys, 9000; and this 
represents the amount of susceptible material which 
was spread broadcast over the country. We have 
already seen (p. 282d.) that a mere trifle among these 
animals was malleined, and we also know the result 


* See ‘“‘A Manual of Veterinary Hygiene, 
F. Smith. 


of our utter inability to carry this out. No physical 
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examination, no matter how conscientiously per- 
formed, can enable latent glanders to be detected 
without the mallein test. There were 9,500 horses 
and a similar number of mules destroyed between 
1st June, 1902, and 28th February, 1903, and it is 
safe to say that at least one-third of this number 
was destroyed for glanders, so it is evident the 
disease was still rife. Nasal inspection was wholly 
insufficient to prevent affected animals being sold, 
and the consequent losses to private individuals, 
and especially the Repatriation Department, from 
glanders was extremely heavy. 

Immense losses occurred from other causes, for 
instance: the majority of the horses purchased by 
the Repatriation Department were turned out on 
the late stock farms until required. No grazing 
existed, and no men were provided for the purpose 
of looking after the animals. How often has the 
lesson to be learned that horses cannot live without 
food ? 

Perbaps one explanation of the want of system 
in dealing with this stock was the difficulties which 
suddenly arose between the military and civil side. 
The “Times Histury” tells us* that ‘‘ weeks of 
desperate haggling’’ over prices occurred. The 
animals, and the food for them, were priced too 
highly according to the Repatriation view ; in fact, 
the military supplies, of which enormous quantities 
were available for sale, were finally discarded on 
account of the high price asked, as the Repatriation 
Department found they could import food and feed- 
ing stuffs cheaper than they could buy it on the 
spot from the military! It passes all comprehension 
why two public bodies, supplied from the same 
purse, should have been permitted to ‘ haggle” 
over prices; but it is authoritatively stated that 
the dispute went on for weeks, the military holding 
the stock and the Repatriation requiring it. Im- 
portations of food and stock from over-sea followed; 
one can understand when such desperate action as 
this was taken by the Repatriation Department, 
that the controversy left little time for considering 
the case of the 21,000 horses turned out on farms 
to shift for and look after themselves. 

The above events led to disasters of the first 
magnitude, for the unsold military supplies deter- 
iorated, and were finally disposed of under circum- 
stances so scandalous that a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the matter. 

We have seen the difficulty throughout the war 
in getting sufficient food for animals. On the day 
when peace was declared there were 100,000 tons 
of oats, and nearly double that quantity of hay in 
the various supply depots of South Africa.| Nor 
does the above represent all the supplies subse- 
quently available for sale, as vast amounts continued 
to pour in until March, 1903. On 3lst May, 1902, 
there was sufficient food in hand to have allowed 
every horse in the country 12lb. of hay a day for 
eight months, and 121b. of corn for four months. 


* Vol. vi, p. 48. 
+t ‘* Times History.’’ Vol. vi. 


In the face of this it is extraordinary that horses 
should have been called upon to perform the most 
arduous and exhausting work on 10 lb. of oats, and 
no hay. This question, however, does not now 
arise. The food was available for sale for Repatri- 
ation animals, but, as we have seen, the two ser- 
vants of the State failed to agree, owing to the 
‘exhorbitant terms’’* demanded by the seller, 
the result being that immense surplus stocks of 
food of all kinds, valued at £11,000,000, were leit 
on their hands. Enforced sale now became neces- 
sary to save further deterioration, for all supplies 
were in the open, and we shall let the * ‘Times 
History” tell the story ¢ of “the most amazing 
blunders probably ever perpetrated ” :— 

‘A system was introduced of selling Government 
supplies to a contractor, who at the same time con- 
tracted to supply them back to the troops as they 
were wanted, at a difference in price which was 
supposed to allow a fair margin of profit aiter 
paying for sorting, removal, storing, issue and 
deterioration.” The supplies, however, were not 
removed; they remained “where they were, and 
were served out by an A.S.C. subordinate as if 
nothing bad ever happened, the only difference 
being that the contractor pocketed a heavy profit 
on the transaction.” 

To meet the army sales, mushroom contractors 
arose, and one of these secured within a fortnight 
contracts both to buy supplies and to supply them - 
back to the army ata higher price. Oats sold at 
lls. per 100lb. were bought back -at 17s. 1i4d.! 
“As the firm had no capital it was benevolently 
arranged that it should be paid promptly for what 
it sold, and given credit for what it bought. It even 
received a refund of £21,000 on goods for which it 
had not yet paid. Over this deal in oats and other 
goods the firm netted £69,000 without effort and 
without risk, and others made still larger profits.” } 
The loss to the State was estimated at between 
three-quarters to one and a quarter millions 
sterling. 

The Repatriation Department met with other diffi- 
culties. They imported cattle, among viber places, 
from Madagascar and German East Africa; with 
these they imported a new epizootic, the so-called 
East Coast Fever. There is reason to think that 
had the matter of re-stocking the country not been 
one of such urgency, greater attention would have 
been paid to the advice given to the civil Govern- 
ment as to quarantining these new importations at 
Lorenzo Marquez, the por of entry. They were 
not quarantined. In July, 1902, the newly-imported 
cattle were dying in large numbers at Komati 
Poort, and, under veterinary advice, it was recom- 
mended that the movements should cease, as they 
were suffering from “Rhodesian Red Water.” Pro- 
fessional men, however, were far from unanimous 
as to the nature of this new disease ; some declared 


Idew. 
+ Idem, p. 405. 
{ Idem, p. 615. 
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it to be Rinderpest, on the strength of the stomach 
and bowel lesions; some, ‘tsetse’’ disease; and 
amid these diterences of opinion, which were per- 
fectly natural on the introduction of a disease new 
to everyone, the civil side was urging the distri- 
bution of the cattle. They were allowed through, 
or at any rate came ‘through, by rail and by road. 
They infected the Transvaal as far north as Pieters- 
burg, to the west as far as Rustenburg, and the 
whole length of the road Komati Poort—Pretoria. 
In a few weeks the damage revealed itself, and from 
that long line the disease spread south, through 
Natal and the Free State. Weare writing of events 
which occurred twelve years ago, but that period 
has not been long enough to obliterate East Coast 
Fever. It has brought ruin in its train, and cost 
countless thousands of pounds to South Africa. 


The above does not complete the account of the 
curses attending war. The Wr Office, knowing the 
large surplus of animals in uth Africa, saw no 
objection to bringing home _»rses from a country 
gravely infected with disease. They acted without 
veterinary advice. Every care was taken in the 
selection and inspection of the 800 required, and 
nothing was put on board to which a shadow of 
suspicion attached. The animals were selected 
from several centres, so that the risk of picking up 
something on the way to the port of embarkation 
had not suggested itself. On the arrival home of 
the ships hundreds of animals were found affected 
with mange. This was bad enough, but worse was 
to follow. The apparently unaffected horses were 
issued to batteries in various parts of the United 
Kingdom; among these animals epizootic lymphan- 
gitis appeared, and through sales of cast animals, 
this disease eventually spread to the horses of the 
civil population. 

By this time surely the cup had been drained to 
the dregs! Everything that could possibly happen 
took place; every blunder that could be made was 
perpetrated. The Government knew for a year 
prior to the ending of the war that there was a 
feeling against bringing horses home from South 
Africa, mainly on the score of expense, and Lord 
Stanley, on 7th June, 1901, said there was no in- 
tention of bringing home the horses which had 
been sent out;* yet, a year later, this was done, 
and without consulting professional opinion as to 
the wisdom of such a policy. 

The horses arrived home in August, 1902; it was 
not until December, 1903, that M‘Fadyean recorded 
a case of Epizootic Lymphangitis in a horse at- 
tending the clinique of the London School. The 
animal was a cast horse from the service, and bore 
the brand of having been in South Africa. At this 
time the disease already existed in several military 
centres; five months later, May, 1904, other cases 
of the disease were met with in civil life, though 
confined to cast horses, and the Board of Agricul- 
ture published an “ Epizootic Lymphangitis Order” 


* See Times Report, 6th and 7th June, 1901. 


preventing the movement, and securing the isola- 
tion of animals so affected. By July, 1904, the 
question assumed so alarming an aspect that in- 
formation was asked for in the House of Commons. 
The Secretary of State for War stated that the total 
number of army horses affected to date was 394, 
and that the disease existed at 30 different military 
stations, the worst being Woolwich, where 231 
cases had occurred; 254 in all had been destroyed, 
32 recovered, and 108 remained under treatment. 
All sales of cast horses from affected units were 
prohibited for six months after the last case of the 
disease. A year later, April, 1905, it was elicited 
in the House that of the above 108 cases remaining 
in 1904 sixty had been destroyed, and that 96 fresh 
cases had occurred during the year in English 
garrisons, one in Scotland, and five in Ireland. On 
12th May, 1905, the Secretary of State informed 
the House that the disease in the army had practi- 
cally been stamped out. 

The above summary of a serious and costly out- 
break of disease, and the introduction of a new 
terror to horse owners in this country, was entirely 
due to the neglect to take veterinary advice. No 
one with any notion of the extent to which the 
horses in South Africa were exposed to infection, 
in an army literally riddled by epizootic diseases, 
would ever have thought of carrying this combust- 
ible material to a clean country. Who was to 
blame for this waste of public money? The ques- 
tion was not publicly asked, but there is little 
reason to doubt that the suggestion to bring these 
horses home arose with the Remount Department 
of the War Office, or at any rate, received their 
approval. It was the culminating blot on an Ad- 
ministration which from first to last blundered 
through ignorance, not only in its own special 
work, for which no ignorance is excusable, but in all 
veterinary matters with which it interfered. The 
evidence on these points has been fully set forth in 
the previous pages of this history. 


The remaining act of demobilization was con- 
cerned with the personnel. India had for two and 
a half years been kept short of its proper proportion 
of veterinary officers in order to supplement the 
numerical weakness in South Africa. Seventeen 
officers were returned to India before the end of 
1902. Fifty Civil Veterinary Surgeons were also 
sent home or took their discharge in the country 
on reduction of Establishment. The whole of the 
Indian Hospitals, together with their personnel, 
were returned to India. 

By December, 1902, the fifty Field Veterinary 
Hospitals had been disbanded; twelve Station 
Veterinary Hospitals were formed for the Army of 
Occupation, and four Mobile Hospitals organized. 
The stores in the various advanced Depots were 
distributed among the Station Hospitals, so that 
each should possess an independent reserve in the 
event of difficulties arising. The base depot at 
Cape Town was retained, and into it all material 
surplus to the above requirements was returned, 
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VETERINARY STORES AND EQUIPMENT. 


A consideration of this subject mainly resolves 
itself into questions of supply and distribution. The 
early history of both these have been incidentally 
dealt with at p. 4, where it has been shown that the 
army, presumably ready to take the Field, was 
without veterinary equipment of any kind, except- 
ing a few old chests of the Peninsular and Crimean 
days. It is almost beyond belief that such a state 
of affairs existed, but it had its parallel in the as- 
tonishing shortage of all other military stores and 
equipment, to which sufficient reference has already 
been made at p.3. Asa matter of fact, the Force 
did not take the Field without equipment: owing 
to the steps taken by Colonel Duck, the then 
Director-General (see p.9), sufficient material had 
been constructed to furnish each unit with an outfit, 
but it was the bare minimum, and not calculatéd to 
last more than three months. A reserve of this 
equipment for meeting wear and tear did not exist ; 
the measures for replenishment were of a meagre 
and hand-to-mouth order, and only included a few 
of the more common drugs, and no instruments. 
For hospital equipment nothing existed but a few 
pairs of obsolete panniers; this cannot be wondered 
at, as hospitals formed no part of the War Office 
scheme.* The supply of stores to an army in the 
field is carried out by a depot under an officer with 
a staff of subordinates. The officer is responsible 
for the receipt and issue of stores, the record of which 
is made in ledgers and supported by receipts. It 
was known that a Veterinary Store Depot would be 
required, with a properly trained technical staff of 
ledger keepers, store-holders, issuers, packers, men 
for the purpose of off-loading and loading the various 
means of transport conveyance, and a building for 
the reception of stores and the transaction of busi- 
ness. Nothing existed. No officers had been trained 
in the technicalities of store management, no store- 
house existed, and not a single subordinate of any 
kind. The measures taken by Colonel Rayment at 
Cape Town, and Major Crawford at Pietermaritz- 
burg, to remedy this state of affairs have been re- 
corded at pp. 10-13. The Authorities were not ig- 
norant of these requirements. We have seen. at 
p. 113¢, that the only scheme approved by the mili- 
tary department for the supply of stores in the Field 
was a base depot under an officer, and an advance 
depot under a Farrier-Serjeant! To this man, under 
no skilled supervision, was to be entrusted the 
responsibity of issuing poisons and suitable dress- 
ings to the army. The whole thing was incompre- 
hensible; nothing, of course, came of it, for neither 
the man nor the depot existed excepting on paper. 
The scheme was too wild to admit of consideration, 
nevertheless, it is necessary to draw attention to the 
matter as one explanation of the shortcomings of a 
branch of supply which had to be created in the 


* See this History, pp. 3a, 5d, 10a, 69a, 113b, 114a. 


Field out of nothing, and, throughout, worked under 
the greatest stress and difficulties. 

The entire absence of any reserve of drugs, dress- 
ings or instruments was due to the parsimonious 
policy of the Cabinet. The impression existed 
that when material was required it could be bought 
from the trade. That the prices would then be 
famine prices was not considered as a deterrent, and 
the fact that even wholesale houses have a limit in 
their capacity for delivery was not taken into 
account. Worse than all, it never seems to have 
entered the minds of the economists, that the stock of 
instruments held by the largest houses is only suffi- 
cient to meet the ordinary trade, and that if this 
material were required in large amounts it would 
actually have to be manufactured. This turned out 
to be the point on which the whole of the delay in 
supply worked. Taking the Field without a reserve 
meant serious delay in supply, for the whole of the 
material had to be produced, and it was never pos- 
sible to. overtake this initial delay. This was the 
explanation of the natural grumbling which existed 
when veterinary officers were unable to obtain for 
their large hospitals the full amount of dressings 
and instruments asked for. Those which existed 
in store had to be doled out equally all round, and 
the supply never could keep pace with the demand. 
Another result of this panic form of supply was 
that material defective in manufacture was received; 
thermometers incorrectly graduated, hypodermic 
syringes marked in cubic centimetres instead of 
minims, and even then of wrong capacity and 
unequal bore, steel goods of brittle manufacture 
due to haste in tempering, these and a series of other 
defects led to increased strain in the matter of 
supply. It took four months from the time a cable 
was despatched before stores were received in South 
Africa. This speaks for itself, and try as one would 
to anticipate requirements it was impossible to 
obtain the mastery. Every month saw thousands 
of horses pouring into the country, all of which, as 
we have seen, only added to the large number 
already sick and inefficient, for which drugs, 
dressings and instruments were required in ever- 
increasing quantity. 

The cost of veterinary stores during the war ran 
into some hundreds of thousands of pounds, yet not 
a single officer was exclusively available for the care 
and distribution of this public property. It was 
added to the duty of a man whose hands were 
already full, and who could only devote a fraction 
of his time to what should have been an entire 
charge. This officer had to train himself in the 
intricacies of military supply and accounting; no 
previous training in this essential duty had been 
given the officers of the A.V.D., apparently it had 
never been thought of. The comfortable peace sys- 
tem of getting all that was required direct from 
wholesale druggists and instrument makers did not 
lend itself to the training of officers in a duty of the 
utmost moment on taking the Field, and, in conse- 
quence, no scheme had been thought out and n 
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tuberculin, but its milk had been examined under the 
microscope by Mr. Riddoch and Mr. Mathieson with 
no result. They had tuberculosis in the sputum, but 
the cow had calved and how was he to get it? There 
was interesting work in the county in regard to the 
Order. Dairymen were not satisfied with the compen- 
sation and the way in which the Order was carried out, 
but he thought a good time was coming for them. He 
endorsed Dr. Mitchell’s statement that they wanted an 
all-time inspector for the county. The inspection was 
inadequate. He knew of a case where there were a 
couple of horses in the byre along with cows, and there 
was quite a lot of things to put in order. From the 
figures put upon the Board he observed that the Calton 
Ward, one of the poorest districts in Edinburgh, had 
the biggest number of tuberculous samples taken from 
it. It seemed to be in the poor districts where most 
trouble occurred among the children. The higher 
classes did not suffer so much. In these circumstances, 
the sooner they had full time inspection, the better. 

Mr. CAMERON said this was a subject in which he 
had taken a great interest for many years. He was one 
of those who had inspection of dairies when it was 
instituted by the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council before it was put into the hands, unfortunately, 
of the Local Government Board. He had watched the 
system closely ever since. There was no aspect of the 
subject that could be painted too bad. Not only the 

fession but the public were indebted to Dr. Mitchell 
ee what he had done in the way of investigation. He 
thought that a full discussion of this important sub- 
ject ought to be postponed, more especially as so few 
members of the Association were present to-day. He 
remembered on one occasion about two years ago when 
a lecturer had remarked that tuberculosis was the goose 
which laid them the golden eggs, and if tubercu- 
culosis were abolished, about one-half of the income of 
veterinary surgeons would be gone. Human nature with 
its selfishness did not need any further hints that they 
must not kill the disease too quickly. He was very 
glad that Dr. Mitchell had not made any remarks of 
that sort. He was pained to hear any one making 
light of tuberculosis, and that any member of the veter- 
inary profession should do so was very reprehensible. 
He thought they should have frequent public demon- 
strations showing the character of the animals which 
were supplying milk ; they would then have the public 
at their back and make rapid progress. If they had 
not an interested active public supporting them, they 
could get nothing done. Sestuad of deprecating the 
public knowing anything about the matter, they could 
not bring too much publicity to bear upon it. Criticis- 
ing the Milk and Dairies Bills, he said, that although 
the Bills were better than some of those that had gone 
before, he thought they were still so defective that they 
were not worth the paper they were written on. 

Prof. W1Lson proposed that in view of the t im- 
portance of this subject, the discussion should be ad- 
jJourned. Many of them had something to add ; the 
all had a great deal to learn from it. If Dr. Mitchell 
would be kind enough to attend on a future occasion, 
he would increase their indebtedness for his excellent 
paper, the best he had ever heard on the subject. 

rof. GorTon said he thought the discussion might 

be adjourned with considerable advantage, but they 

were entirely in Dr. Mitchell’s hands. They should be 

very much gratified and much indebted to Dr. Mitchell 

if he saw his way to come back and listen to further 

discussion and reply to the discussion so far as it had 
ne. 

Dr. MircHELL said he would be pleased to come 
back on another occasion. He thanked the Chairman 
and the various speakers for the kindness and generosity 
with which they had treated his communication. 


Mr. PEpp1E hoped that Dr. Mitchell would be good 
enough to allow his paper to be published in the veteri- 
nary periodicals. 

Prof. Gorron said he felt he was expressing their 
feelings when he said they were deeply indebted to Dr. 
Mitchell for his presence and his promise to come to 
another meeting of the Society. The paper would be 

ublished in the veterinary periodicals so there would 
ye an opportunity of carefully reading it before their 
discussion at next meeting. 

The discussion was then adjourned till the October 
meeting. 

This was all the business. 


JamMEs HrenpeERSON, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 


Description or Pare. 


Fig. 1.—Extensive taberculous disease of udder. Compare 
normal udder on right. 

Fig. 2.—Tubercle bacilli in unmixed milk x 1000. 

Fig. 3.—Tubercle bacilli in mixed milk x 1000. 

Fig. 4.—Tubercle bacilli in sputum of cow affected with 
lung tuberculosis x 1000. 

Fig. 5.—Tuberculous cervical glands removed from child 
11 months old. Deep cervical chain of glands extensively 
involved. 

Fig. 6.—Tuberculous cervical glands from child 10 years of 
age. Extensive infection of deep cervical glands. 
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MEETING OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ SECTION 
AT CANTERBURY. 


A special meeting of the Inspectors’ Section was held 
at the County Hotel, Canterbury, on Thursday, June 11, 
for the purpose of discussing the working of the swine 
fever regulations and the question of valuing and the 
compensation paid under the Tuberculosis Order. In 
the temporary absence of the President (Mr. E. Lyne 
Dixson), the Vice-President (Mr. James Crowhurst) 

resided, and there were also present :—Messrs. E. 
President, Margate ; J. Crowhurst (F), 
and W. H. Crowhurst (F), Canterbury; J. H. Ripley, 
Hurst Green ; G. Fordham, Ashford; J. F. Hogben, 
Ash ; F.C. Golden, Folkestone ; b. Gregory, Tonbridge; 
E. Morgan, Faversham ; Charles Morgan, Nonington; 
W. Caudwell, Chertsey ; A. C. Burton, Battle ; Elmer 
Ebbetts, Rochester ; Charles Roberts, Tunbridge Wells ; 
and T. C. Toope, Dover, hon. sec. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to be pre- 
sent were received from Messrs. E. W. Morris, J.B. 
Dier, T. Hibbard, W. W. Gulleford, J. Washford, F. 
Robards, and Cecil Crowhurst. 

A deputation of the Canterbury .Farmers’ Club and 
East Kent Chamber of Agriculture, consisting of Mr. 
D. Brice, Dr. Vipan, and Mr. E. L. Gardener, was pre- 
sent and was welcomed by Mr. Crowhurst, who said 
the object of the meeting was of considerable impor- 
tance ; they were anxious to ally themselves with a very 
important body, the Canterbury Farmers’ Club and the 
East Kent Chamber of Agriculture. They believed if 
they could combine in going to the Board of Agricul- 
ture they might be able to show the authorities how 
that question of swine fever might be dealt with in a 
more practical way than it had been in the past. They 
also hoped to be able to show that the compensation 
paid under the Tuberculosis Order was most unfair. 

The SgecreTary having read letters from members 
who were unfortunately prevented from attending, said 
the object of the meeting, as Mr. Crowhurst had ex- 
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plained, was to see if it were possible to come to seme 
decision with regard to approaching the Board of Agri- 
culture on the present eens (which some of them 
claimed to be an abominable waste of public money) of 
the Swine Fever Order as at present worked. He was 
sure it would be to their advantage to hear the opinions 
of those gentlemen present who were members of the 
gps profession—one which was much older than 

e veterinary profession. The question would arise 
whether, conjointly with the Canterbury Farmers’ Club 
and East Kent Chamber of Agriculture they should 
approach the President of the Board of Agriculture 
upon the present method of carrying out the Order. 

Mr. W. H. Crownurst proposed that the expenses 
for stamping out infectious diseases of animals be paid 
by the Government out of Imperial funds, as the benefit 
derived would be greater to the consumer than to the 
producer. The producer would render more assistance 
if he had not to bear the expense of stamping out 
disease. It was very necessary to get the support of 
the people who owned the animals, but if they could 
make more money in another way they would do it. It 
was to the advantage of the consumer that disease in 
animals should be stamped out, and he thought the 
consumers should bear the expense. 

He considered that the Board went the wrong way to 
work to stamp out swine fever by killing all the pigs 
when there were only one or two bad and in the early 
stage. He had been to cases and killed one pig and the 
disease had not spread at all, even when there were 
hundreds around. He believed the expense of killing 
the lot would beat anybody, and that the country bad 
got tired of it. At the present time the lay inspectors 
went round and told the owners what to do, and rode 
over the veterinary inspectors. He believed it was 
better to kill all the diseased animals and to keep the 
others in quarantine for some weeks. If a fair com- 

nsation were paid, say three-fourths, it would be an 
inducement to the farmer to give notice early, other- 
wise he would not kill the pigs but do the best he could 
with them, and thus spread disease. 

[The President (Mr. Dixson) had now arrived, and 
succeeded Mr. Crowhurst in the chair. } 

Mr. Drxson said that meeting was the outcome of a 
letter he received from Mr. Toope stating that there 
was to be a meeting of the Canterbury Farmers’ Club 
and East Kent Chamber of Agriculture, with the idea 
of forming a deputation to wait on the Minister of 
Agriculture to ask him to adjust certain grievances that 
existed in agricultural circles, and he thought, as did 
Mr. Crowhurst, that it would be a good opportunity for 
their veterinary association to join the Farmers’ Club in 
that matter and to be represented on that deputation. 
With regard to swine fever, he did not think any one of 
them need be told that the disease did not in any way 
become lessened but rather that it increased under 
present conditions. 

Mr. C. Moraan said he considered the only way to 
stamp out swine fever was to put an embargo on the 
movements of store pigs for a certain time. Heh 
known pigs to carry disease for twelve months. They 
were carriers of disease if they had been in contact. He 
believed if the markets for store pigs were shut up fora 
certain time that it would go a long way to stamp out 
the disease. He did not think swine fever could be 
entirely done away with, but he believed it could be 
stopped to a large extent. Where did they get the 
disease from? From the different markets. The store 

jigs went to market and then away and spread the 


Mr. "EBBETTS said he considered the root of the 
trouble was that when there was an outbreak the Board 
killed some of the pigs and let others go. He knew a 


did not have any killed. The pigs kept dying. In his 
opinion directly they were sure there was swine fever 
every pig that showed any signs of disease, or had been 
in contact, ought to be killed. Closing markets when 
there was an outbreak was a very good thing, but he 
thought the pigs should be stopped Sofas they had the 
chance of getting to market. 

Mr. CauDWELL said he was much in sympathy with 
the statement of the last speaker—that the Board of 
Agriculture made a great mistake in not being more 
drastic. They knew that swine fever had been sche- 
duled since 1878. Now the disease was just as preva- 
lent as it had been at ~ time during the last fifty 
years. It seemed to him the Board had played shuttle- 
cock in that matter, at one period slaughtering off all 
the pigs and at another time allowing them to die off 
like flies, and letting the disease drag on for months 
and months until it was pitiable to see the little animals 
walking about in such a sad condition. Mr. Caudwell 
instanced a case he had been called to me the past 
three weeks where a man bought some pigs that devel- 
oped illness, and in adjoining sties there were ten or 
twelve little pigs. Four of the pigs died, and he made 
a post-mortem examination which showed lesions of 
swine fever. He recommended the owner to report the 
case and he did so, and the Board of Agriculture took 
away a portion of the bowel. The young man event- 
ually declared it was swine fever, but no attempt had 
been made to wipe out the other pigs, they were allowed 
to remain until the healthy ones had got affected, and 
practically the whole lot had died since. He considered 
the Board ought to adopt mere drastic measures and 
compensate the owner for the loss. The pigs ought to 
be slaughtered on the premises. In the pedigree herd it 
was a different matter, but seldom a pedi herd gave 
them any trouble. They all knew that if the measures 
advocated by Sir George Brown had been carried into 
effect there would possibly be no such thing as swine 
fever to-day. The Board from time to time thought 
they had found the organism of swine fever, but now 
they admitted they were wrong. Other diseases had 
been stamped out without finding the organisms. There 
were plenty of diseases such as anthrax and glanders 
where the germ had been known for years, and yet had 
not been stamped out. He did not see the need of 
stopping to find the ae They frequently found 
swine erysipelas, but the Board did not treat that as 
swine fever. He did not know why they did not, butif 
they were going to deal with swine fever in a drastic 
manner it would cost but little more to deal with that 
at the same time. He considered the two should be 
dealt with together. 

With regard to the movement of pigs, no doubt most 
of the outbreaks were attributable to the movements 
from markets. He was strongly of opinion that the 
Board of Agriculture made a great mistake in takin 
swine fever inspectorship out of the hands of the loca 
authorities. He believed the sooner the work reverted 
to the local authority the better. The district inspector 


ad | was one of the best able to deal with it quickly ani 


effectually, and he could also make his enquiries just 
the same as the Board of Agriculture’s inspector could. 
Then, again, the disease was just as common among the 
pigs of small owners and farm labourers, and if a census 
were taken he believed the greater number of outbreaks 
would be found to be among the poorer owners. It 
was a great loss to them if they lost their pigs, owners 
as well as to the consumers of bacon. 

Mr. HocBEen yn said he agreed with Mr. Caudwell’s 
remarks that it would be much better if the Board re- 
verted to the old system and employed the local practi- 
tioner who could deal with the cases more expeditiously. 
He thought, too, that swine erysipelas should be sche- 


case where there were twenty pigs, of which several 
were affected, and the Board’s inspector came down and 


duled as well as swine fever. 
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Mr. Grecory said he agreed with Mr. Ebbetts when 
he said the Board allowed the cases to go on too long. 
The Board had dispensed with the local practitioners 
and had treated them in an unprofessional and dis- 
courteous manner, but he thought after the Board had 
had the fair trial they had, any fair minded man must 
say that they had ignominonsly failed. If under any 
circumstances there could be any common-sense in any- 
thing connected with the Government they ought to 
admit themselves beaten and adopt other methods. He 
believed if they left that matter in the hands of the 
local authority that not only a great expense would be 
saved, but that a great number of cases would be pre- 
vented from spreading. Sometimes it was weeks after 
notice was given before any notice was taken by the 
Board, and it was seldom under three days before any 
restrictions were applied at all. 

Mr. J. CrowHurst said the lay inspectors who had 
the power in their hands to surpress and stamp out 
swine fever had failed to do that in every way. They 
were not practical and had no reasonable mode of pro- 
cedure. In dealing with disinfection, he knew where 
one inspector ordered three loads of lime where there 
were fifteen pigs! The disinfectants cost £1. In 
allotment gardens he found a lot of small owners of pigs, 
and generally railway sleepers were put down for the 
pigs to lie on, but the inspector never took up the 
sleepers ; we all know that urine percolates through to 
the soil. Rats were great carriers of the disease. If 
the inspectors were to put the pigs on fresh ground he 
thought they were more likely to stamp out the disease. 
Regarding the conveyance and spread of the disease, he 
agreed it was by the store pigs in the market, where an 
inspector had no opportunity whatever of spotting the 
pigs contaminated with swine fever until they showed 
evidence that they were ill. He would advocate that 
there be no pig dealers ; or, if they were allowed, they 
ought to be licensed, because they were the people they 
had less control over than any. They often carted 
diseased animals away and put a few here and a few 
there, and in that way they spread the disease far and 
wide. If that Association and the Farmers’ Club could 
bring before the Minister of Agriculture a practical plan 
for stamping out swine fever they would be doing con- 
siderable good. At the present time the power was 
taken out of the hands of the veterinary surgeon and 
placed in the hands of the lay inspector, but he was 
positive they would never stamp out the disease with 
the present mode of procedure. That day they wanted 
to come to some decision as to what they would recom- 
mend, and he believed the Board would listen to them 
favourably, because when he was before the Diseases 
Committee and recommended having an inner zone 
4 adopted the suggestion, and now said it worked 


Mr. Grecory said he could go at any time and buy 
igs privately from a man who owned a thousand pigs, 
but if he wanted to sell two by auction he could not 
take them without the certificate of the veterinary 
inspector. 

Mr. C. MorGan asked Mr. James Crowhurst whether 
he advocated putting the police in the place of the lay 
inspectors, because he knew farmers had great objection 
to the police. The lay inspectors were not experts and 
only had to carry out the Order. 

Mr. J. Crownurst said he certainly should not 
advocate putting the work in the hands of the police. 
He believed that would only be going further and faring 
worse. He would put the duties in the hands of the 
local veterinary inspectors who were gentlemen fully 
capable of doing the work and had the confidence of 
the owners. 

Mr. Toore said he agreed with a great part of what 


’ had been said, but there was one aspect that struck him 


very forcibly—the view the farmer took of the lay 


inspec’or. His ‘own experience was that the farmer 
detested the lay inspector as much as he did the police- 
man, whereas he had little or no objection to the 
veterinary surgeon being on his place. He was abso- 
lutely certain of the fact—that large numbers of cases 
of swine fever and other contagious diseases were not 
reported for fear of being policed to death. His own 
experience of swine fever extended back to two years 
before he became a veterinary surgeon. For a great 
many years in Yorkshire he had to deal under the old 
régime with some hundreds of cases of swine fever, and 
he had little difficulty with the owners of animals be- 
cause a just compensation was given by the Yorkshire 
authorities, and a very satisfactory result ensued. 
The West Riding authorities felt it was fair to compen- 
sate owners for the animals destroyed. If possible they 
did without wholesale destruction of contact animals. 
The present system of destroying some of the diseased 
and leaving others was a mistake from beginning to end. 
Further, he was unable to understand by what means 
the authorities came to the conclusions they did. In 
one case within the last two years some animals fed 
with wash from the barracks were stated to be suffering 
from swine fever. He was aware they were suffering 
from salt poisoning. They were killed and there were 
no signs of swine fever in any of them. In another 
case where he learnt the source of the swine fever from 
a private client, and where several animals were affected, 
that was declared not to be swine fever at all. Every 
pig died, but they took several weeks or a month to die, 
and the place remained a source of infection during 
that month or more. They could safely conclude that 
the methods adopted by the Board of Agriculture were 
not by any means certain. There was one other point 
he wished to make with regard to the local veterinary 
inspector doing the work of both the lay inspector and 
the Government inspector. Asa rule the local veteri- 
nary inspector was a man of long experience who had 
the confidence of his clients, whereas on the contrary the 
vast majority of the men sent out by the Board of Agri- 
culture were young men and inexperienced in every- 
thing except this particular disease which they had in 
hand. The farmer therefore had little confidence in the 
veterinary inspector sent down by the Board of Agri- 
culture. The Board had treated the veterinary sur- 
geon with scant courtesy and with mnch less considera- 
tion. The Board would not even tell the veterinary 
surgeon whether the opinion he had formed was right 
or wrong—in fact ignored him altogether. They were 
met that day to discuss the question from the farmers’ 
point of view as well as from the veterinary point of 
view and after all the veterinary profession was only the 
daughter profession to,agriculture which was the oldest 
profession in the world. 

The CHATRMAN said years ago the veterinary surgeon 
occupied the position of local veterinary adviser in 
matters appertaining to contagious disease, but that had 
been altered during the last few years and they had been 
left in the dark except in their private capacity. The 
veterinary profession had a grievance. Tn his presi- 
dential address he referred to the relationship of the 
Board of Agriculture to the veterinary profession 
and said it was most unfair on private practitioners 
who had the interest of their profession at heart, and 
were desirous of co-operating with the Board of Agri- 
culture in exterminating this disease, to be treated as 
they were treated. When called in they did their best 
and advised their client to report and then another 
veterinary surgeon was sent down to deal with the 
matter. He had not a word to say against any of the 
gentlemen who acted in that capacity, fer they were 
perfectly capable of doing the work, but the local veter- 
inary surgeons heard nothing afterwards as te the results 
of the opinion that they expressed. When he acted in 
the capacity he had a case he reported as suspected 
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swine fever, and he had no hesitation in his own mind, 
the Board negatived it, and said it was not swine fever. 
In an outbreak two or three months afterwards on the 
same farm the Board still said it was not swine fever. 
On a third outbreak the pigs were slaughtered; it was 
found that it was a case of swine fever. He had not the 
slightest doubt that it was swine fever all the time. It 
was not right that when they of long experience wished to 
co-operate in exterminating the disease they should be 
treated with such scant courtesy, in fact it was nothing 
short of disgraceful, and they ought to resent it. He 
should be willing to actas one of a deputation to the 
Minister of Agriculture to lay the views of the meeting 
before him. 

Dr. Vipan, a prominent member of the Canterbury 
Farmers’ Club and East Kent Chamber of Agriculture, 
thanked the Association for inviting a deputation of the 
Farmers’ Club to that meeting to listen to the debate in 
order to find some way to meet that difficulty from 
the veterinary surgeons’ point of view and also from the 
farmers’ general point of view. Beinga medical man, said 
Dr. Vipan, it had fallen to his lot to take more interest 
in that matter of swine fever than many other people 
had. Before he finished he would like to ask one or two 
questions from them as practical men, as they knewabout 
the matter and he did not. He had to ask advice from 
them in order to guide him on some of those matters. 
It appears to him from what he had heard that consider- 
able difficulty had arisen between them and the Agri- 
cultural Board. In the first place there seemed to be 
a difficulty in determining positively and absolutely 
that it was swine fever. He might be wrong, but that 
was what had struck him, because the Chairman had 
stated that the Board of Agriculture had declared in 
one case that there was no swine fever and that after 
several outbreaks of the same thing they had declared 
it was swine fever. Hedid not know but he was under 


‘the impression that these bacilli could be found at 


a very earlydate. Ifthe disease was the same as they 
knew in the medical profession, such as in typhoid, time 
must elapse before the microscopical examinations 
could be sworn to. If that was so there must be some 
difficulty. As farmers they were not at all satis- 
fied with the present condition of things, because they 
were put to enormous expense for no benefit whatever. 
They thought the time hai come when they were 
forced to say something because they were dissatisfied 
with the whole working of the Swine Fever Order. That 
being so the question was how were they to remedy 
the matter. He thought the suggestion thrown out by 
the Chairman that a deputation should be organised and 
that they should arpeal to the Board of Agriculture was 
agood one, but if it was, as had been hinted, the Board 
of Agriculture did not seem inclined to hear anything 
and that they turned a deaf ear to what they did say, 
for when there had been differences of opinion between 
their profession and the Board, the Board did not tell 
them where they were right or wring. They did not say 
that they ought to have discovered this thing or that— 
they had not discovered it. They did not give them 
detinite proof whereby they could improve the condi- 
tion of things—or their knowledge. He thought that 
with such a large and expensive Board, having the 
greatest veterinary surgeons at their hands, it was at 
least their duty, if they knew any more than the local 
veterinary surgeons, to give them the benefit of what 
they knew and try to point out to them where they 
were wrong. That was what was done in the medical 
profession. 

The farmer had great reliance in the veterinary sur- 
geon and Inoked to him very much as his friend in that 
matter. He trusted very much to him, but of course 
they knew that very many farmers were not so well 


educated as others, and they had their own ideas about 
swine fever, The difficulty, however, was that a farmer 


called in a bene surgeon who told him there was 
no swine fever, and then an inspector came down and 
said it was swine fever, or vice versa. That was rather 
conflicting to an uneducated man, but, personally, he 
agreed entirely that the power should put in the 
hands of veterinary surgeons in the same way as medi- 
cal surgeons had. There was no Board to dictate to the 
surgeon, then why should the veterinary surgeon be 
dictated to? They had passed their curriculum and 
paid their fees upon becoming veterinary surgeons, and 
they ought to have some Veterinary Medical Board 
where they could submit their cases to have determined 
which was right and which was wrong. In the medical 
profession they could submit cases to their Council, but 
they were not dictated to by the Government as to 
what they were to do and what they were not to do. 
They had received from the Crown the power to sign 
certificates of death, and veterinary surgeons had 
received from the Crown power to sign certificates of 
disease. He would like to know if anyone could tell 
him if a bacillus existed, and how long the bacillus was 
supposed to survive. Did it die out in three weeks, or 
a month, or six weeks, or could it live on in the skin of 
animals for months? One gentleman said he knew the 
disease to break out three months afterwards. He saw 
in a medical paper a few days previously a rather curious 
thing which opened his eyes, the writer stating that it 
was propagated by contagion of the skin of one pig to 
another, but not so much by the feces and breath as 
was originally understood to be the case. He alwa: 
understood it arose from the excreta and the breath, 
but this man put a new idea on it, stating that it origina- 
ted by contagion from the skin itself. He (Dr. Vipan’s) 
opinion was that more power should be given to the 
veterinary surgeon to close premises or adopt what 
means and what measures he desired. He did not think 
the Board of Agriculture was a bit of use whatever. He 
had had swine fever on his farms and had seen the way 
the Board’s inspectors acted. They had had many 
debates at the Farmers’ Club during the past twenty 
years, and with regard to swine fever they did not seem 
any nearer eradication than in the days when he first 
attended the Club meetings. At the Club the members 
felt strongly, and he had heard it advocated over and 
over again, that the expense was so great and that it 
ought not to be borne by the local authority, to which 
farmers had to pay the highest amount of anyone. They 
did not think it fair or just to the farmer or to the 
consumer that it should be borne by the local authority. 
They were of opinion that it should be borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. He fully agreed with Mr. W. H. 
Crowhurst’s proposal on that point. 

Mr D. Brice, Vice-chairman of the local Chamber of 
Agriculture, said he had had a good deal of experience 
in trying-to help the different inspectors in stamping 
out the disease when it occurred on his premises, and 
the last time he had an outbreak he was so disgusted 
with the way in which the work was carried out that 
he told the inspector he would never have to come to 
his premises any more. He said he would get rid of the 
disease by declining to keep ay more pigs. He had 
killed them all and had never had to send for an in- 
spector since. (Laughter.) For thirty years they had 
seen attempts made to stamp out the disease, but what 
did they see happened t—it was as prevalent as ever. 
They looked upon pork as the food of man in the same 
way as they looked upon beef and mutton as the food 
of man. What happened? A district was isolated and 
a certain quantity of animals were killed, but having 
tried for so many years to stamp out the disease with- 
out the least success was it impossible to try to persnade 
the Board of Agriculture to launch out and give a trial 
in another direction? He presumed they had all the 
best veterinary inspectors at their beck and call. 
Surely in all this time something could have been found 
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to eradicate the di for an outbreak of disease 
brought with ita great loss. He had listened to the 
remarks made that day with great interest and he could 
not help feeling that that meeting of veterinary sur- 
geons could put their heads together and devise some 
effective scheme, because they understood the matter 
as farmers could not be expected to. Veterinary sur- 
veterinary surgeons when they got anything the 
matter? It was because the New fh Am in them 
that they could deal with the disease. Having that 
confidence in them he was sure they would form a 
deputation to be sent to the Board of Agriculture, and 
even if the Board took no notice of them they would at 


least feel they had done their duty to the country. He/|d 


would be pleased to support them at the Farmers’ Club 
as far as his ability allowed him in forming that depu- 
tation, and he trusted that good might come of it, 
because he was afraid until there was an alteration in 
re swine fever would never be got rid of or much 

iminished. Bullocks were promptly killed to get rid 
of disease, but with di pigs, according to the 
remarks that had been made, they allowed them to run 
about as if of no value, and if it was of no consequence 
whether they were killed to-day, or to-morrow, or next 


Mr. E. L. GarpEner, Secre of the Farmers’ a, 
extended a cordial welcome to the Association to sen 

representatives to the Farmers’ Club meeting on the 
20th inst., when he was sure they would receive the 


thy and su of the Club, and he trusted 
gan the discussion that would take 


The PRESIDENT, replying to Dr. Vipan’s questions, 
said he did not think the Board of Agriculture, or 
veteri surgeons, or inspectors knew the exact length 
of time the disease might lie about dormant and then 
break out afresh. It seemed to be interminable. As to 
whether the disease could be spread by one pig coming 
in contact with the skin of another pig, that was the 
first time he had heard that suggestion that the 
skin might cause it. It had always been held that it 
was spread through the excreta or the breath. He did 
want them to take his opinion although, because there 
were other experienced men in the room who perhaps 
could enlighten them on the subject. 

Mr. Toope said, in reply to Dr. Vipen, that although 
two or three organisms had been found associated with 
swine fever, neither had been proved to be the causal 
euanagein. ne had failed to produce the disease after 
isolation and cultivation—they were probably secondary 
invaders. The causal organism, or whatever it may be, 
was es sma and filterable—a virus similar in 
characteristics to that of rinderpest or foot-and-mouth 
disease, ae gery | its virulency for many weeks when 
moist. Such, at least, was the latest statement he had 
read respecting it. 

Mr. Morcan (Faversham) gave details of a case that 
had come under his notice where sows in pig had been 
conga and were on the premises four ater! and three 

after they had their pigs they developed swine 
fever. When a post-mortem was made they were all 
rotten with the disease. The disease must have laid 
dormant during the conception period. 

Mr. J. Crownursr said swine fever was not only a 
contagious but an infectious di and they need not 
think about the skin specially at The excreta of 
the pigs became absorbed in the soil, and if the pigs 
were put on the same premises the disease was spread 
in that way. Rats, too, were very common where pigs 

i disease from 


were kept, and he believed they carried the 
place to place often. 
Mr. Caupwet said he believed no other animal 


from the disease except pigs, but any animal 


the skin being capable of conveying the di the pig 
was liable to skin eruption in swine fever, and the sc 

might contain the virus. The Board had experimented 
with lice, thinking they could transfer it through them, 
but they had failed to convey it from a diseased pig toa 


healthy pig in that manner. He believed that the virus 
ed by the feces chiefly. 
r. 


OBERTS said, replying to Dr. Vipan 
although several organisms had at various times 
thought to be responsible, none of them had yet been 
clearly proved to be the cause of the disease. Mr. 
Toope had made that clear. It was now thought to be 
a mixed infection, the presence of more than one variety 
of organism being essential for the production of the 


isease. 

The skin of the pig was sometimes the seat of ulcera- 
tion. He had some photographs of the head of a pig, 
which he had taken after death, which showed some 
characteristic swine fever ulcers. If a healthy pig came 
into contact with such ulcers, it might contract the 
disease, not by absorption through its own skin, but by 
swallowing the virus. 

As to the time the virus remained about a —— he 
remembered one premises which, after slaughter of all 
the pigs and the carrying out of fairly thorough disin- 
fection, remained empty for twelve months, and yet 
when new pigs were brought from what was believed to 
be a healthy source, the dis2ase broke out again ina 
few weeks. Of course that is not conclusive, but there 
was a strong suspicion that the virus had remained 
about the styes from the previous outbreak. 

Anyone who had given any thought at all to the 
question of swine fever, respecting its present preva- 
lence compared with that of a few years ago, must have 
been puzzled, and. must have wondered whether the 
Board of Agriculture were at fault, or whether it was 
the unmanageable character of the disease that baffled 
those who were en in dealing with it. The Board’s 
methods were not ideal, and were not always promptly 
carried out. No doubt it understood the nature of the 
disease, but one wondered sometimes if it assigned this 
important work to its most competent men. Could it 
be that it left it to its younger and less experienced 
officers? Its diagnoses sometimes apparently were 
quite opposed to those of experienced men in the 
vinces. When opinions were conflicting on such a 
matter, one was at a loss to know why. Could it be 
that they were undermanned at the and that 
somebody not conversant with swine fever had this 
matter in hand 
He would like to ask Mr. Caudwell and others if 
there was any difficulty in diagnosing the disease. They 
could not do it microscopically, but if the characteristic 
ulcers were present they were sure of it. There was, 
however, what was known as the diphtheritic lesion, 
which he believed left doubt in some minds, if no 
were present. 

Their President mentioned the fact that the Board did 
not take provincial veterinary surgeons into its confi- 
dence, but rather hid their opinion of outbreaks from 
them. He (Mr. Roberts) did not think the Board had 
ene to keep from them, because as he had said, its 
officers thoroughly understood the disease ; and, more- 
over, they all knew how it had dealt with other diseases 
by applying cattle-plague measures, and how it had 
very Bp et stamped out cattle-plague and foot-and- 
mouth and other diseases. It was clear that the Board 
could rid the country of diseases, and for his own part 
he could not see why swine fever should not be eradi- 
cated in a few years if it were dealt with in a business- 
like way, although there were reasons why it was not 
so manageable as some of the cattle epizootics. He 
thought that generous compensation, complete slaugh- 
ter, and thorough disinfection were the main factors in 


may convey the virus from one place to another. As to 


exterminating swine fever. Thorough disinfection was 
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a very important matter, and there was some doubt in 
his mind as to how far the laity understood it, although 
it was not difficult to master. 

Mr. J. Crownurst urged the meeting to form a depu- 
tation to lay before the Board a practical scheme for 
dealing with the disease. He believed from the re- 
marks that had been made that they were all of the 
same opinion in the matter. The question of disinfec- 
tion was one of the matters they ought to lay before the 
Board. Dealing more promptly with the Cisease, 
slaughter, and compensation were other points. He 
believed those were the chief points to lay before them. 
They were all honestly and seriously anxious to get rid 
of swine fever. They had stood by and seen how the 
Board had dealt with it in a most unbusinesslike way. 
It was for them to put before the Minister of Agricul- 
ture what they thought was the right procedure for 
stamping out the disease. 

Mr. Hoasen (Ash) seconded, and, in doing so, said it 
seemed to him from the discussion that it was the 
general opinion of the members that it was time the 
method of coping with swine fever was altered. He 
believed the old method of dealing with the disease by 
the local authority or by the local veterinary inspector 
was quicker, less costly, and that it prevented the 
spread of the disease more effectually than- the round- 
abeut methods of the Board. 

The gerpeaitios was carried unanimously. 
Mr. W. H. Crowhurst’s motion, mentioned earlier in 
the meeting, was then put and carried. 

The next business was to select the deputation. 

Mr. Toor said they were a young y compared 
-with the agriculturists, and he would like to see the 
latter body take the lead in the matter of the deputa- 
tion. The Farmers’ Club ought to have the ear of the 
Board of Agriculture better than that Association, and 
he would suggest that they appoint a deputation to 
attend the next meeting of the Farmers’ Club and that 
the members sent to the meeting should also be the 
deputation to wait upon the Board of Agriculture con- 
saatly with those gentlemen appointed by the Farmers’ 

u 


The meeting selected the President, the Secretary, 
Messrs. J. Crowhurst, Hogben (Ash), Caudwell, and 
Roberts to be the Association’s representatives on the 

he PRESIDENT said not less important was the ques- 
tion of the valuation clauses of the Tuberculosis Order, 
and he thought all of them who acted under the Tuber- 
culosis Order must be fully aware of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction which existed among all owners of stock. 
There was not the slightest inducement for an owner of 
a tuberculous animal to report the disease. His experi- 
ence was that men who had had one experience of it 
told them blankly that it would be the last, for they 
would not report a case and receive a cheque for as 
low a sum of 30/- or £2 for a tuberculous cow. They 
would rather knock it on the head or dispose of it in 
some other way. 

Mr. Grecory said he had had 43 cases under the new 
Order. At first he found it went very well, in fact so 
far he had had no unpleasantn but one could not 
disguise the fact that every word the President had said 
was absolutely true. Owners strongly objected to the 
low rate of compensation. With 7 ae to the question 
of valuation all in the room had lately received a letter 
from Mr. Prosser, Clerk to the County Council, to say 
that they were not to value a cow upon its milking value, 
but they were to value her upon her value to the 
butcher. 

The : Which is nil. 

Mr. Grecory said a cow worth £24 or £25 to the 
dairyman would only be worth £12 to the butcher. It 
was a source of much annoyance to the owners of cows, 


and was manifestly unfair. It really did not make so 
much difference to the owner in the case of a dry cow, 
because if it was a tuberculous cow it had to be valued 
from a different point of view, but the difference was 
so t that it caused much dissatisfaction to put the 
mnifking cow’s value so low. 

Mr. J. CrowHurst said he considered the system of 
valuation was altogether wrong. They were asked to 
put on what they considered was the value in the first 
place as an inducement to the owner. To him it 
seemed to be atrick. If they valued an animal at £20 
and it proved not to be suffering from tuberculosis then 
the owner was going to receive £1 more than the £20. 
It was well known that no veterinary surgeon who had 
the least experience would recommend the slaughter of 
cows that he was not absolutely certain were tubercu- 
lous, —— had the opportunity of examination and of 
testing with tuberculin, and to dangle that £1. above 
the £20 before an owner seemed very false. Then the 
man had to be paid the second value if the animal was 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis, and then the 
authority stepped in and brought the value down to 
about 30/ or £2 ultimately. A letter had been sent to 
him complaining that he had valued too highly. One 
cow that he valued was giving a gallon and a half of 
milk and he considered there was a value to that, but 
the authority said “No, value it at what the butcher 
would give for it.” Ina case of emaciation there was 
no value to an animal. His conscience rebelled at the 
Order that where the glands were affected or the 
animal was only slightly affected they were to cut 
away the diseased portions and then recommend the 
rest of the animal to be sold for human food. He took 
a very strong view in that matter. Where they got 
re-action with tuberculin he was not sure that the 
animal was wholesome food. The protection was 
from cooking, but the inference to be drawn was that 
the poor man could eat it. A working man earning 
18/- a week worked hard for his living and when he 
went into a shop the butcher did not say “You can 
have this for twopence or threepence less use it is 
diseased.” The working-man was charged the full 
price and he took the meat home for his family. That 
was a false position to place any valuer in, and he did 
not recommend such meat for human food, and was 
not going to when the animal reacted with tuberculin. 

Mr. Eppetts said he considered the two valuations a 
great mistake. To his mind only one valuation was 
needed, the valuation of the animal as it stood. He 
did not see the advantage of making two valuations 
which were only misleading to the owner. He had a 
case where a great fat cow had tuberculosis of the 
udder, but she was sound everywhere else and they 
were not allowed to condemn a carcase like that. The 
must pass her, according to the regulations of the Buel. 
If the whole carcase was to be condemned they would 
hardly have any meat passed at all. 

Mr. J. CRowHurst said when tuberculin reacted,- 
was not the tuberculosis organism in the blood and ex 
tended over the whole of the carcase or was it centred 
in one particular part? He did not think the latter 
was the case. 

Mr. Toorz said it was highly probable that the 
intervention of tuberculin might in some cases, by break- 
ing down lesions, generalise a case of tuberculosis, 
which prior to its use was purely local in character; it, 
however, did not always follow a reaction. 

The PRESIDENT said he represented a health resort, 
Margate, and his sanitary committee would not under 
any condition allow any part of a carcase of an animal 
that re-acted to tuberculin to be used for human food. 
The carcases of such animals were burnt in the dust 
destructor. His committee said Margate was a health 
resort and it did not matter what the Board of Agri- 
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culture said. He knew at Islington certain portions of 
carcases were . e use of portions of a carcase 
in that ae as permitted by the Government. 

Mr. W. H. Crownorst said if butchers sold diseased 
meat they were prosecuted: why, then, should the 
Board of Agriculture say they could cut off diseased 
parts of a carcase and sell the rest ? 

The Presipent said if there was any doubt they 
ought to err on the right side. 

r. D. Brice said he had known Mr. James Crow- 
hurst for < { years, and he was a man in whose 
opinion he had every trust. He was glad to hear the 
remarks of the President in regard to Margate not 
allowing any diseased meat in the borough if they 
knew of it. He lived in the days gone by when the 
regulations were not so strict, and he could take his 
memory back to what used to happen, but he did not 
advocate it. When the authorities were going to so 
much expense in eben | sanatoria to make these 
islands healthy he thought it was bad taste to let diseased 
meat come within the reach of the public. 

Mr. Grecory: Can you tell us where the sanatoria 

are? (Laughter.) 
- Mr. Brice said if they lived a few years he believed 
they would know by the rates. Let them “ wait and 
see.” If it was really dangerous—if that food would 
convey disease to the public, he did think the veterinary 
protession should be the authority to say that certain 
meat was good or that it could be used for human 
consumption. 

Dr. Vrpan said that day Mr. James Crowhurst had 
only endorsed what he had said at the Farmers’ Club 
on many occasions, and he (Dr. Vipan) had always sup- 
ported him through thick and thin in what he had said 
on that question, for he agreed entirely with what Mr. 
Crowhurst had said. There were, however, a few ques- 
tions that he would like to put before the meeting from 
a medical point of view. Hecould not conceive if they 


- had tuberculosis of the udderand of its lymphatic gland 


‘that in all probability there was not tuberculosis in 
other parts of the body. They might say that on mak- 
ing a post-mortem examination they did not find it, but 
the probability was they did not go far enough. To his 
mind it was highly probable if they examined some of the 
lymphatics in front of the spine they would find them 
infected with some tuberculous deposit. They found it 
in the human subject, and if that was so why did they 
not find it in the bovine subject. Some years ago can- 
cerous disease was thought to be local, but now they 
knew from extensive research that in nearly all the 
cases if it was of the recurrent character they found it 
in the marrow of the bones by microscopical examina- 
tion. Reasoning from analogy, he thought in all proba- 
bility they would find tuberculosis in other parts 
of the body, but perhaps science had not reached so far 
as to enable them totrace it. Whether it was so or not, 
he contended they were playing with a dangerous 
thing, and they had no right to say that an animal had 
tuberculosis, but that certain parts could be used for 
human food. When Mr. Crowhurst explained that, he 
(Dr. Vipan) was astonished and he never could helieve 


‘that such a high Government as we professed to have 


in this country could be a party to allowing any food 
which was unfit, because the animal was tuberculous, to 
be eaten by the public. To allow that seemed to be 


‘absolutely wrong. They as farmers and as humani- 


tarians should make themselves heard in that matter. 
What would the poor people of this country say if they 


‘knew it? Did they know that certain meat came from 


tuberculous cows? If the public knew it they would 
say they were not going to eat tuberculous meat. They 
as a profession and as humanitarians should strongly 
protest against that matter, and they ought to make it 
a public matter. If they let the public know they 


would soon decide it. Unless they make that a public 
matter they would not do their duty. 

He could not think it was fair that they should have 
two valuations. If they were to put a value on a cow, 
let them not put a butcher’s prize on it. Putting a 
butcher's price on a cow meant a serious loss to the 
owner. There was no doubt the present laws wanted a 
great deal of improving. They considered the value 
ought to be put considerably higher. On behalf of the 
farmers he thanked the Veterinary Association for the 
interest they were taking in that matter, and said he 
was sure the Farmers’ Club would support them in 
bringing the matter before the Board of Agriculture. 

In reply to Mr. Gregory, Dr. Vipan said he did not 
believe in the hereditary principle, but there was a 
certain pre-disposition whereby certain animals would 
take the disease whereas others would never take it. 

Mr Hocsen (Ash) referred to the number of beasts 
that went into butchers’ shops and were slaughtered 
without any inspection, and he believed the disease was 
more prevalent than they thought it was. 

The PresmpENT said that only proved the need for 
the abolition of the private slaughterhouses. 

Mr. Toore pare a vote of thanks to the deputa- 
tion from the Farmers’ Club who had attended the 
meeting, for giving them the advantage of their exper- 
ience, and remarked that that was one of the first 
occasions on which the veterinary profession and the 
agricultural profession had met on common lines. 

Mr. Hosen (Ash) seconded, and the vote of thanks 
was carried by aeclamation, Dr. Vipan acknowledging 
the compliment. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Dixson for presiding closed a 
very interesting meeting. 

TueEo. C. Toopr, Hon. Sec. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
[Nationa V.M.A.—NortHern Branca. 


A meeting was held in the Imperial Hotel, Darling- 
ton, on Friday, June 5th. Mr. J. M. Walker, Hartle- 
pool, President, in the chair. . There were also present : 

essrs. G. R. Dudgeon, Sunderland; E. H. Pratt, 
Northallerton ; T. Wilkinson, Lanchester: A. G. K. 
Brittain, Guisbro’; A. C. Forbes, Bishop Auckland ; 
R. Barker, Stockton-on-Tees; F. H. Sanderson, and 
J. H. Taylor, Darlington. 

Visitors : Messrs. G. H. Petch, m.r.c.v.s., Durham, 
and G. C. Scott, F.c.s., F.1.c., India. 

Mr. DupDGEON proposed, seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, 
and carried, that the minutes of the previous meeting 
as they had appeared in 7he Veterinary Record be 
taken as read and confirmed. 

New Members. Mr. J. W. Riper, Beamish, was 
elected a member of the Association on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Dudgeon, seconded by Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. G. H. Petcn, Durham, was nominated on the pro- 
position of Mr. Sanderson, seconded by the Secretary. 

Correspondence. Apologies for non-attendance were 
received from Messrs. W. N. Dobbing and P. B. Riley. 

The Secretary stated that a few days after their 
last meeting in March he received a letter from the 
President R.C.V.S., enclosing forms of petition to the 
Treasury for a pension to the children of the late 
William age He thereupon wrote to Mr. Carter 
pointing out that their quarterly meeting had just 
taken place, and asked him what he would suggest 
being done in the matter. In a few days he received a 
letter from Mr. Henry Gray suggesting that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Association sign the petition 
before the next meeting and then at the June meeting 
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get theapproval of the members. He then sent the 
petition to their President, Mr. Walker, and he signed 
it, and tried to get the signature of the M.P. for the 
Hartlepools, but he was away from home. He (the 
coqmenty) then signed it and got the signature of the 
M.O.H. for Darlington, and sent the petition to Mr. 
Gray, and he would now like to have the feeling of the 
members as to whether what the President and he had 
done met with their approval. 

Mr. Pratt : [ propose that we entirely approve of 
the signing of the petition on our behalf, and endorse 
the action which has been taken in the matter. 

Mr. Dungeon : I beg to second that, and in doing so 
might say that I knew the late William Hunting since 
I was a child, longer than any person in this room, 
and I hope that a pension may be granted to his 
children. 

The motion on being put to the meeting was carried 
unanimously. 

An urgent appeal was read from Mr. W. Shipley on 
behalf of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
which reminded the Association that its subscription 
was now due, and expressed a hope that each individual 
member would subscribe. 

The PRESIDENT proposed, seconded by~- Mr. Pratt, 
and carried, that the annual subscription of £2 2s. 
be sent. 

Mr. DuDGEON stated that he was quite in sympathy 
with the sending of the amount, but it seemed to him 
a mistake that they should have two societies doing 
benevolent work. He was a subscriber to the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Defence Association which, 
as its name stated, undertook defence work in addition 
to that of benevolence, and it seemed a pity these 


Associations were not united to make one strong]: 


Two or three other members appearing to be of the 
same — the Secretary said that he would men- 
tion what had been said when he sent their subscrip- 
tion to Mr. Shipley. 

A letter from Sir 8. Stockman, honorary secretary to 
the Tenth International Veterinary Congress, express- 
ing a hope that the Society would appoint one of its 
members to represent it at the Congress to be held in 
London from the 3rd to the 8th August. 

The PRESIDENT said they were aware that at their 
last meeting he had been appointed to represent them 
at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute to be 
held at Blackpool in July, but to his mind the Veteri- 
nary Congress was far more important, and he would 
like to hear their views on the matter. 

Mr. SanpDERsSON thought that it would be better if 
the President went to London instead of to Blackpool, 
and he proposed that this be done. 

Mr. DupGEon said that he was in agreement with 
Mr. Sanderson. Personally he would like the Associa- 
tion to be re nted at both places, but thought that 
perhaps Mr. Walker could not manage that. 

Mr. Watk&eEr said that he was afraid that he could 
not attend both meetings, but would try and attend one 
of them. 

After discussion, it was unanimously agreed that the 
President attend the London Con in any case, but 
both if he could, and that if he found himself unable 
to do so, that the Secretary should go in his place to the 
London Congress. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Awde resign- 
ing his membership of the Association. He further 
said that he had written to Mr. Awde asking him to 
reconsider his intention of resigning, as he felt sure that 
he was only voicing the feelings of all the members 
when he said that his resignation would be received 
with general feelings of regret. Mr. Awde was one of 


hard work Mr. Awde had put in, that Association would 
not be in existence now. 
Mr. Forses said that he was not present at the last 
meeting, and therefore knew nothing of what took 
place then to cause Mr. Awde to resign. He thought 
it was a great pity that Mr. Awde should resign, and 
that the resignation should not be accepted until the 
President or Secretary had seen him and asked him to 
—— the matter, and he proposed that this course 
opted. 
sidered it a great pity for Mr. Awde to resign, especially 
as he had been a member so long, and as just lately we 
were getting some new members. 
Mr. DupGEon said that this resignation came to him 
as a great surprise, for after their last meeting Mr. 
Awde promi to provide a paper for this meeting. 
Mr. Awde had indeed been the chief support of the 
Association and had undoubtedly made it a success, and 
he knew of no reason why he should resign. There was 
perhaps a little “ hammer and tongs” at the last meet- 
ing, and perhaps he was the man who hammered. He 
was, however, quite convinced that he took up a 
reasonable attitude about what took with refer- 
ence to the election of a member, and hoped it was 
nothing he had said that had made Mr. Awde resign. 
He was quite sure that he had only spoken on the broad 
principles which ought to govern such Associations as 
theirs. He liked a fair fight and a square fight, and if 
they were going to appoint anybody to see Mr. Awde 
he ho: -d they would point out to him that if he (Mr. 
Dudé »n) had said anything that had caused annoyance, 
he». ald unreservedly withdraw it, and he had pleasure 
ir. »~porting the resolution that Mr. Awde be asked to 
-onsider his resignation. 
The resolution proposed by Mr. Forbes, and seconded 
by Mr. Pratt, was unanimously carried. 


MALFORMATION IN A CALF. 


Mr. SANDERSON showed a photo of a calf monstro- 
sity which had occurred in his practice. He was called 
one five o'clock to calve a cow. The 
owner had been at work about an hour and a half 
before he arrived. On making his examination he 
found four legs presented and two heads. He tried to 
separate the legs, but found that when he tried to push 
one head and two forelegs back, and bring the other 
head and forelegs forward, he bom no success, After 
working nearly two hours he advised slaughter. The 
cow was killed and the monstrosity lived for half an 
hour after being taken from the cow. The calf was now 
seen to possess two complete heads and necks, six legs 
(four forelegs and two hind legs) two tails, one abdomen 
and thorax, and one set of internal organs. 

Annual Excursion. It was proposed by Mr. Dud- 
geon, seconded by Mr. Walker and carried, that the 
members and their friends have an excursion this 
and that the arrangements for it left in the of 
Messrs. Dobbing, Hill, and the Secretary. 


ELECTION oF OFFICERS. 
Mr. Pratr proposed that Mr. Forbes be the Presi- 


dent for next year. 

Mr. Forses declined, saying that he ayeroninted the 
proposed honour very much, but it was only a few years 
since he occupied that position, and he would ra 
somebody else was elected. 

Mr. DupeEon suggested that as Mr, Forbes had de- 
clined to stand it might be well to re-elect Mr. Walker, 
and thus show him that he had the confidence of the 
mem bers. 

The foliowing were then elected : 

Mr. J. M. Waker, F.B.C.v.8., West 


the oldest members of the Association, and he (the 
Secretary) was quite sure that if it had not been for the 
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. H. Taytor, F.B.C.v.s., 
Darlington ; proposed by Mr. Dudgeon, seconded by 
Mr. Sanderson. 

Auditors. Messrs. Dopsinc and HILL ; proposed by 
Mr. Forbes, seconded by Mr. Dudgeon. 

It was pointed out that as Mr. Awde had resigned his 
»membership, it was hardly in order to elect him as a 
Vice-president. 

Mr. DupGeEon thought the election ought to stand, 
or he was sure all the members would wish that Mr. 
Awde would continue his membership of the Associa- 
tion. It was thereupon generally agreed that the 

-election should remain. 


Fees Parp sy Insurance CoMPANIES TO VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, 


The Secretary stated that he had received two 
-circular letters and a copy of scale of fees from Mr. 


r. Forses thought that before the fees paid by 
insurance companies were criticised the veterinary 
fession should put its own house in order. For 
instance, some veterinary surgeons castrated colts for 
.5/- a head, which in his opinion was far too small a 
fee, 10/6 being little enough. When he first came into 
-the district he was surprised at some of the fees that 
were charged. Healways undertook work for insurance 
-companies if it was convenient for him to do so, and 
thought 3/6 or 4/6 for casually looking over a mare for 
insurance sufficient, but of course he would only do 
this if passing the place, and would not make a special 
_ journey. 
Mr. DupGEon was of opinion that veterinary sur- 
ns could get what fees they liked if they only put 
eir heads together, and the members of Associations 
were to blame if they did not act together and get more 
for their work. They ic Sunderland had lately hada 
fight about better prices for shoeing, and the master 
farriers had formed a strong combination and got what 
they wanted. 

For some years he had been in the habit of writing 
-across all communications from Insurance Companies 
‘that he declined to work for the fee they offered. He 
had explained this to his clients, and had lost clients 
ates it, for others had done the work he wou!d not 
-do, and got an introduction to his client in that way. 
‘One had usually 8 to 12 questions to answer about the 
_animals to be insured, and he had no hesitation in 
. saying, that a veterinary surgeon was not doing honest 
work in answering these questions for a fee such as was 
usually offered him. 

Mr. WALKER said that sometimes one might get into 
‘trouble with one’s clients if you did not go to examinea 
mare due to foal, and the mare died before the owner 

t the policy, on account of the other man who had 

n sent, not getting there in time. 
Mr. Pratt said that he had had experience such as 
Mr. Walker had stated. If the veterinary surgeon 
- demanded a larger fee for his examination, the Insurance 
‘Companies would have to increase their premiums, 
— in many cases might prevent the farmer insuring 
at all. 

Mr. DupcGEon : You consider your clients too much, 
-and the Insurance Companies know this and are trading 
-on it. I think we ought to support the National in 
their attempt to raise the fees. 

Mr. Pratt thought it would not do to bind the 
-members to the proposed fees at present, but was will- 
ing to give the matter his support. ; 

Mr. SanpERson thought that if we gave the matter 
-our support, the N.V.A. would inform the Insurance 


Companies pate what had been done, and then if 
they wished animals examined, they would have to pay 
veterinary surgeons better fees. 

The Secretary said that he thought the Association 
ought to give the fees suggested by the N.V.A., all the 
support it could. For a long time now, his partner and 
self had only undertaken examinations when passing 
the places. Only recently, they had received notice to 
examine two horses, 12 miles away, for the fee of 7/6. 
He might say, that they had declined to do the work. 

Mr. Forses : That’s just my way, I do it if it pays me, 
but decline if it does not. 

Mr. Pratr ng og the following resolution, which 
was seconded r. Forbes, and unanimously carried : 
“That having discussed the fees as suggested by the 
N.V.A., the Association does not bind itself to the 
proposed fees at present. It, however, approves of 
oo and would use its best endeavours to obtain 
them ”. 

It was agreed that the matter should be further 
discussed at the next meeting. 

Time would not permit the reading of a paper on 
“The Tuberculosis Order, 1913” kindly provided by 
Mr. W. Awde. 

It was proposed by Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. 
Forbes and carried, that Mr. Awde be asked to come to 
the meeting and read his paper. 

The members then had tea together in the hotel. 

James H. Taytor, Hon. Sec. 


Ancient Beef. 


For a few hours on Wednesday, June 10th, a large 
piece of frozen beef, oa we years old, was on exhibi- 
tion at the Central Markets, Smithfield. At present 
the beef belongs to Mr. Thomas Dunlop Young, 
M.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Inspector to the Corporation, who 
explained to a representative of the City Press how it 
came into his possession, and how it has been allowed 
to reach such a mature age before Yoyo consumption. 
He said: “Mr. J. J. Rawlings, Meat Inspector at the 
Royal Naval Abattoirs in Malta, was present at the 
time when the Government took over Messrs. Wills 
and Co.’s store in that island. He then discovered that 
Messrs. Wills, for the sake of experiment, had kept in 
store since February, 1896, some quarters of frozen Deef, 
which they received from Australia by the s.s. ‘ Port- 
land.’ Knowing that I am always interested in both 
the scientific and the practical side of meat inspection 
and refrigeration, he wrote to tell me what he had 
found, and promised to ship it to me if I so desired, and 
the meat was consigned to me by s.s. “ Norfolk” last 
January. Mr. H. Spadaccini, Meat Inspector in the 
Port of London, kindly took charge of it, and had it 
sent to the Central Markets Cold Stores, where, 
through the kindness of the managing director, and the 
manager of the Stores, it has been kept until the present 
time.” 

Wednesday’s brief exhibition was the result of a 
request made by Mr. George Goodsir, of the firm of W. 
Weddel and Co. In return for that favour to the trade, 
Mr. Goodsir defrayed the cost of photographing the 
meat from different points of view, and two of the 
photographs are reproduced. He also offered to pay for 
a scientific test, which will be undertaken by Dr. 
Rideal, who is the food inspector for the Meat Impor- 


ters’ Association. In reply to a question as to the con- 


dition of the meat, Mr. Dunlop Young replied : “It is 
not tainted or decayed. One question is as to the food 
value. Dr. Howarth and myself are greatly interested 
in that. We shall also try to _ascertain how mach 
longer the meat would keep.”—City Press. 


Vice-Presidents. Mr. W. AWDE, F.R.C.v.8., Stockton- = 
-on-Tees ; Mr. W. N. DoBBING, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington; 
; by Mr. Dudgeon, seconded by Mr. Pratt. } 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Parasitic 
Anth d-Mouth | Glanders. 
n = ers.+ Mange. Swine Fever 
Out- | Ani- Ont- | Ani- {Sh 
Period. reaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- foreaks| mals. | Scab] Out- Slaugh- 
breaks) mals. breaks | tered. 
(a) (a (6) (0) () (@) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended June 27 7 9 3 9 34 50 2 92 1248 
5} 6] 36] 7 56 | 432 
1912. | 13 | | | 88 39) 57 63 | 526 
1 2 1 52 | 927 


Total for 26 weeks, 1914 | 441 471 ll 


74 | 51 | 137 |] 1391 | 2488 | 147] 2188 | 22571 


88 | 243 | 1659 3382 | 121] 1230 | 17037 


| 817 | 342 
Commenting 1912 we» | 497 | 557 4 38 87 | 185 | 2100 | 4657} 162] 1797 | 29841 
1911 1476 | 594 1 | 18 104 | 273 303 | 1382 | 14977 
(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. + Counties affected, animals attacked: Essex1, London 7, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, June 30, 1914 Middlesex 1. 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended June 27 1 5 1 28 
1913 2 9 3 10 
Corresponding Week in | 1912 2 2 4 30 
1911 1 2 10 63 
Total for 26 weeks, 1914 1 1 7 | 958 | ... ied 49 347 116 642 
92 319 85 509 
Corresponding period in | 1912 ... 2 2 on i 45 257 137 | 1275 
1911 ... 5 6 si 8 44 242 63 974 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Dublin, June 29, 1914 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Personal. 


Mr. S. Litre, M.R.c.v.s., was Seeretary of Show Com- 
mittee at the Dungannon Agricultural Association’s 
12th Annual Show held on Wednesday, June 3. 


Mr. Geo. C. INcuis, M.R.c.v.s., Alloa, was judge of 
the Light Horse class at the Annual Show of the West 
Lothian Agricultural Society held in Bonnytoun Park, 
Linlithgow, on Friday, June 19. 


Mr. W. F. Houston, M.R.c.v.s., acted as judge of 
the Light Horse class at the Annual Show of Clack- 
mannanshire Union ee Society held in the 
Public Park, Alloa, on June 20. 


Hunting Memorial Fund. 
Subscriptions received up to 7 p.m., July Ist, 1914. 


Amount previously acknowledged 316 2 0 
Mr. John Nicol, c.v.s., King Williams’ Town, 
Cape Colony, 8. Africa. 10 0 
Boyal Vety. Coll. V.M.A. (students only), 
per E. E. Jelbart, Hon. Sec. 5 5 0 
Mr. Geo. Howie, Alford, Aberdeenshire 10 0 
West of Ireland V.A., per H. McConnell, 
The Mall, Armagh 220 
£324 9 0 


Henry Gray, Hon. Sec. & Treas. 
23 Upper Phillimore Place, London, W 


Cheques endorsed “ Hunting Memorial Fund” and 
ed “The London, City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


OBITUARY 
Evusesius Gustavus Crownurst, F.R.C.v.s., Leam- 
ington. Graduated, Lond: April, 1863. 


Mr. Crowhurst died at Leamington, from heart 
disease on June 26th. Aged 80 years. 
Ropert PEARSON, M.R.C.v.s., Halifax. 

Edin : April, 1871.. 
Death occurred on June 26th from cerebral hemor- 
rhage, at the age of 70. 


Witt1am Watson, M.R.C.v.8s., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone- 
Glas: May, 1899. 


Mr. Watson died on June 12th. Aged 41 years. 


CAMPBELL.—At a nursing home on the 26th ult.,. 
Ada Burgess, the dearly beloved wife of Duncan C. 
Campbell, M.R.c.v.s., anchester, and Beechwood,. 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


REDWATER IN CATTLE. 
ir, 

A note in last week's Veterinary Record on Redwater in 
Cattle prompted me to ask a favour from any of your- 
readers on this subject. Has any member any experience, 
either at home or in the Colonies, of cattle that have had 
redwater in this country having another attack of the 
Texas fever after goingover. I am given to understand by 
a fellow member in America that if cattle have had red- 
water in this country they will never get it again over there. 
Any information on the subject will be very welcome, and 
also any information \ r- the effect of trypanblue in the- 


treatment of redwater in this country 
Nortn Watran.'” 


Kensington High Street Branch. 
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